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CHRONICLE 


Home News.—About 1,500 delegates from the re- 
publics of the Western Hemisphere were in attendance at 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress lately in session in 
Washington. The congress was 
opened by the Vice-President of the 
United States, who pleaded for union 
arnong the different peoples represented and declared 
that “the ideal of Pan-Americanism should be to prevent 
unjust interference in the affairs of American nations.” 
Following him, Mr. Lansing, Secretary of State, said 
that Pan-Americanism meant “one for all and all for 
one.” 


The Pan-American 
Congress 


The Monroe doctrine, he affirmed, is a national policy of the 
United States; Pan-Americanism is an international policy of 
the Americas. The motives are to an extent different; the ends 
sought are the same. The world in its political development has 
progressed from the idea of individualism to the idea of ideal- 
ism and is now verging upon the idea of internationalism. Pan- 
Americanism is an expression of the idea of internationalism. 
America has become the guardian of that idea, which will in 
the end rule the world. Pan-Americanism is the most practical 
form of that idea. 


The Chilean Ambassador, President of the Congress, 
and the chairmen of twenty foreign delegations replied 
in much the same strain; then the Congress began its 
work. Since the aim of the assembly is closer union be- 
tween the American Republics, naturally many topics 
were discussed. On the program for one day were the 
following subjects: Compulsory education, commercial 
education, secondary agricultural education, corporation 
schools and educational authorities, conservation of hu- 
man energy, international commissions, compulsory arbi- 
tration, a general court of arbitration, uniform customs 
regulation, engineering in South America, importance of 
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irrigation, the American Indians, education against the 
drug habit, smoking the manconha in Brazil, a remedy 
for pyorrhea. The other programs were equally varied, 
evidently with the intention of leaving untouched no sub- 
ject of interest to the nations represented in the congress. 


The War.—Aside from some successes which the 
Montenegrins claim to have gained over the Austrians, 
the beginning of a great battle for Czernowitz, and fur- 
ther progress made by the Austrians 
and Bulgarians through Albania, to- 
gether with the loss of two Austrian 
destroyers in the Adriatic, the sinking by a submarine of 
a French steamship in the Mediterranean, and the de- 
struction of the British cruiser Natal by an explosion, 
nothing of importance has taken place in any theater of 
the war. 

From the text of the Austrian note handed to the 
American Ambassador, December 29, these points stand 
out clearly: (1) The Austrian Government professes 
itself in agreement with the Govern- 
ment of the United States on the 
general principles of humanity, and 
in particular on the obligation of safeguarding the lives 
of persons on private ships; (2) The Austrian Govern- 
ment does not disavow the sinking of the Ancona; (3) 
The Austrian Government concedes the demands of the 
United States with regard to the punishment of the com- 
mander of the submarine and the indemnification of the 
Americans affected by the incident, but in both cases with 
significant reservations. 

Having stated that “The Imperial and Royal Govern- 
ment agrees thoroughly with the American Cabinet that 
the sacred commandments of humanity must be observed 
also in war,” the note affirms also a further principle. 


Bulletin, Dec. 28, p. 
m.-Jan. 4, a m. 


The Austrian Note 
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concur in the principle expressed in the very esteemed note, that 
private ships, in so far as they do not flee or offer resistance, 
may not be destroyed without the persons aboard being brought 
into safety. 

This part of the note has been received with satisfac- 
tion by the American public. 

The results of the official investigation into the inci- 
dent, which are practically identical with the report of the 
Austrian Admiralty, are then set forth in detail, and from 
them is drawn the conclusion that the responsibility for 
the loss of life is to be fixed mainly on the Italian com- 
mander and crew, and only to a very limited degree on 
the commander of the submarine. The demand for the 
punishment of the commander is acceded to, in accord- 
ance with the findings of these investigations, not for the 
reason assigned by the United States, not for having 
perpetrated a “wanton slaughter of non-combatants,” but 
“for exceeding his instructions.” 

With full consideration, however, of this conduct of the com- 
mander, aimed at accomplishing the rescue of the crew and pas- 
sengers, the Imperial and Royal Marine authorities reached the 
conclusion that he had omitted to take adequately into consider- 
ation the panic that had broken out among the passengers, which 
rendered difficult the taking to the boats, and the spirit of the 
regulation that Imperial and Royal Marine officers shall fail in 
giving help to nobody in need, not even to an enemy. 


Passing on to the question of indemnifying the Ameri- 
can citizens affected by the sinking of the Ancona, the 
Austrian Government divides the damages resulting from 
the incident into three classes. (1) Damages resulting 
from the “undoubtedly justified bombardment of the 
For this class of damages the Austrian 
Government all (2) Damages 
which came to pass before the ship was torpedoed 
through the faulty lowering of lifeboats or the capsizing 
of lowered boats. For this class also the Austrian Gov- 
ernment disclaims responsibility; (3) Damages taking 
These damages also the Aus- 


fleeing ship.” 


waives responsibility ; 


place when the ship sank. 
trian Government declares were due mainly to the dis- 
loyal conduct of the Italian crew. It admits, however, a 
partial responsibility because the commander of the sub- 
marine “omitted to take adequately into consideration the 
panic.” To the extent of his culpability the Austrian 
Government is prepared to indemnify the Americans 
concerned, on the submission of proof by the United 
States. 
The Royal Government, in consideration for the humanly deeply 
regrettable incident, and by a desire to proclaim once again its 
friendly feelings toward the Federal Government, would be gladly 
willing to disregard this gap in the evidence and to extend in- 
those whose cause cannot be 


Failing this, 


demnities also to damaged 


established. 


The note closes with the statement that the Austrian 
Government reserves to itself the right to bring up for 
discussion at a later period the difficult questions of in- 
ternational law connected with submarine warfare. 

The impression caused in the United States by this 





The Imperial and Royal Government can also substantially ; note, though by no means one of complete satisfaction, 


was in the main favorable; but it has been counteracted in 
a large measure by the sinking in the 
Mediterranean, south of Crete, and 
as is said, though as yet the statement 
has received no official confirmation, without warning, of 
the British passenger steamship Persia. Details are want- 
ing, but it is reported that 236 perished, among them the 
American Consul at Aden. Since the attack on the 
Persia the crisis has been still further aggravated by the 
sinking of four other steamers in or near the Mediter- 
ranean. Circumstantial accounts of these later disasters 
have not yet been published, nor has it been ascertained 
whether any additional American lives have been lost. 


Sinking of the 
Persia 


China.—The revolutionary movement that Tsai Ao, a 
prominent subordinate of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, started 
just before Christmas in the southwest province of 
Yunnan, has not spread to other parts 
of China. President Yuan Shih- 
Kai dispatched 30,000 troops to 
quell the revolt, and has also ordered the military gov- 
ernors of the provinces adjacent to Yunnan to send 
forces into the disturbed districts. The movement is 
directed against the proposed change of government 
from a republic to a monarchy, and there are also 
economic causes of the revolt, for Yuan has been sup- 
pressing with a stern hand the opium traffic in Yunnan, 
Meanwhile 


A Revolt Against 
Yuan 


the great poppy-growing region of China. 
preparations are going forward for the restoration of the 
monarchy, ceremonies being fixed upon, new titles being 
considered and instructions issued to officials. 


France.—There is a renewed outbreak of calumny 
and hatred against the clergy in the atheistic and 


Masonic press. L’Homme Enchdiné, la Lanterne, la 
‘adie Dépéche de Toulouse are the leaders 
nttclerica . ° 
in the campaign. The first-named 
Outbreak ampalg 


journal, Clémenceau’s organ, com- 
plains that priests in the pulpit “are shocking the senti- 
ments of those who do not believe.” A strange com- 
plaint from one who for so many years has been out- 
raging the feelings of all those who believe in anything, 
even decency and patriotism. La Lanterne, contrary to 
the evidence of official statistics, denies that there are 
12,000 ecclesiastics in the hospital service. It asks, more- 
over, why those in that service are not on the firing lines. 
La Croix answers that ecclesiastics are in the hospital 
corps in virtue of the law of 1889, and because of their 
special aptitude and efficiency in dealing with the 
wounded and the sick. School teachers have been de- 
tailed for duty in the “government bureaus”’ because of 
special fitness; ecclesiastics were drafted for ambulance 
duty for the same reason. Moreover, several thousand 
ecclesiastics are actually bearing arms; a thousand have 
been killed at the front. 

There are worse outrages than the slanders of the 
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Priests have been prohibited from preaching to 
the troops the Catholic doctrine of expiation. The Gov- 
ernment pretends that it dampens the ardor of 
patriotism. At the funeral of an officer the Abbé 
Lagardére spoke of the generous act of expiation now 
made by France. For this he was sentenced by the War 
Office to fifteen days’ imprisonment. Only his meri- 
torious services in the field and the war medal which he 
had won by his bravery saved him from a more severe 
punishment. This and similar instances of blundering 
injustice and cruelty have everywhere provoked the most 
indignant protests. 


press. 


Germany.— As a consequence of a difference of opinion 
called forth by a bill for a credit of ten million marks 
asked by the Government, a split has resulted in the 
Socialist Party. A Socialist minority 
of fifteen voted against the bill, and 
their action is said to have been 
promptly condemned by a resolution accepted in the 
meeting of the party by sixty-three against fifteen votes. 
The majority speaker held that all proper attempts had 
been made by German Socialists to terminate the war, 
but without any result. “Until recently,” he said, “lead- 
ing statesmen and generals of the Allied Powers have 
declared that they would reject all peace ideas until Ger- 
many had been crushed. In view of this fact it is the 
inevitable duty of the German nation firmly to continue 
its defense for the protection of house and goods.” To 
prevent a split in the Party, a special appeal had been 
previously issued by the majority stating that all the 
peace efforts on the part of German Socialists had met 
with no response from foreign comrades, and that it was 
therefore necessary to support the Government in its de- 
mands. It added that the false impression must not be 
created abroad that Germany was exhausted, “since such 
a senseless opinion would only help to prolong the war 
needlessly.” In agreement with the majority, the offi- 
cial organ of the Socialist trade unionists likewise de- 
fended the Chancellor, holding that Germany was ready 
to enter upon peace negotiations and had not the remotest 
desire to subjugate other nations. The speech of the 
Chancellor, it added, differed entirely from the addresses 
made by the statesmen of the opposing nations. They 
speak of annihilating and crushing Germany, while he 
declares himself prepared to consider any reasonable 


Socialist Split in 
Reichstag 





peace proposals. The claim of the minority, on the con- | 
trary, was that the Chancellor had not denounced the | 


desire for annexation, but had rather encouraged it. 
efforts at peace had failed because of the annexation 
aims on both sides. The leader of the Socialist majority 
is Scheidemann; of the minority, or extreme Left, 
Kautsky. The credit bill passed the House with only 
the Socialist minority of fifteen against it. These details 
make plain the position of German Socialists, to which 
such frequent and contradictory references have been 
made. 


All | 


| would automatically take effect in terms of the Suspensory Act, 


Great Britain.—It now seems practically certain that 
some form of conscription will be proposed by the 


Premier. By the former system of recruiting, an army 
es sah slightly in excess of two million men 
“Limited : 

os had been raised ; and on December 11, 
Conscription 


1915, Lord Derby’s plan, the last 
effort to avoid conscription, had, according to unofficial 
reports, secured seven million volunteers. As these re- 
ports have since been demonstrated false, the Coalition 
Cabinet now faces the difficult task of providing more 
men for military purposes without disturbing the main 
currents of commerce and industry at home. As yet 


_ nothing is known with certainty, but there seems good 


reason to believe that despite opposition within the Cabi- 
net, Mr. Asquith has decided upon a policy of limited 
conscription. According to the Daily Chronicle, a paper 
which has consistently opposed conscription, “Mr. As- 
quith has come definitely but reluctantly to the conclusion 
that for single men who have not volunteered compulsion 
is now a necessity from which there is no escape.” Dis- 
cussing the statement that Lord Derby’s enrolment lists 
show an alarming number of “slackers,” the Chronicle 
Says: 

The total number of unmarried men who have not attested, as 
shown by the national register, is 600,000, and includes a very 
large number of defectives. It also comprises many thousands 
of men engaged in essential industries. In short, not more 
than one-half of the 600,000 are available for military service. 
Again, from this 300,000, large deductions must be made on ac- 
count of numerous cases where the son is the bread-winner of 


=.) 


the family. The notion that there are vast numbers of “slackers 
is unwarranted by the facts. 


Even if Mr. Asquith succeeds in overcoming the re- 
luctant members of the Cabinet, he can count upon sharp 
opposition in the House of Commons. If the bill is im- 
peded by obstructive tactics, the Government will prob- 
ably feel safe in appealing to the country. “Few persons,” 
says the Times, “advocate compulsion for its own sake. 

jut the dominating desire of the country is to win the 
war, and if compulsory recruiting is shown to be im- 
perative, the nation will accept it in the same determined 
spirit it has shown throughout this conflict. The need for 
men has become very real and very urgent.” 


Ireland.— The details of the failure of the Retrench- 
ment Committee have just now been made public. -\s 
already chronicled in America, Mr. Boland, M. P., had 
withdrawn from the Committee be- 
fore its first sitting. Mr. Walter 
Kavanagh attended but two sessions 
and Sir John Lonsdale threatened withdrawal before the 
final collapse. The vital question was: What effect 
would the findings of the Committee have upon the finan- 
cial enactments of the Home Rule Act? The Standard 


The Failure of 
Retrenchment 


Says: 
Without any qualification Mr. Birrell accepted the certainty 
that immediately the war came to an end the Home Rule Act 
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and he could not undertake to enshrine the Committee’s recom- 
mendations in any bill, because the treasury was already bound 
under the Home Rule Act to provide the “transferred” sum in 
certain proportions, and it might include the very items of 


revenue which had become the subject of the Retrenchment 


Committee’s recommendations. 


The failure of the Committee frustrates an attempt to 
interfere with the financial side of the Home Rule Settle- 
ment. That attempt inspires little confidence for the fu- 
ture. According to New Jreland, the position of Home 
Rule js not so safe as some of the Irish leaders believe. 
The Irish Party, it is urged, must insist that while the 
war lasts, it will tolerate no interference with that mini- 
mum of concessions demanded and obtained when the 
Home Rule Bill was registered on the Statute Book. The 
Party can scarcely be blamed for conditions it cannot pre- 
vent, but it seems now in a position to demand the early 
enforcement of Home Rule by adopting so vigorous an 
attitude that the Government will deem it prudent to 
settle the Irish question for good. Circumstances favor 
the Party in Ireland where the fear of conscription seems 
for the present removed, and in England where the public 
has just now heard the full details of the gallant conduct 
in the Balkans of the Irish regiments. It is admitted that 
the Irish troops, which had already distinguished them- 
selves at the Dardanelles, saved the Franco-British troops 
in Serbia. The War Office, too long silent on their gal- 
lantry, has now done them justice. The London Star and 
Daily News have suggested that Parliament recognize 
their services by a vote of gratitude. The Irish press re- 
marks that the Irish people would deeply relish one act 
of gratitude, the speedy and generous grant of their 
rights. 


Mexico.—The following extracts from letters written 
in Yucatan by Yucatanians will give a fair idea of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality as understood by the Car- 
ranzistas: (1) “Every day there is 
some new sorrow to bewail. No 
more confessions and no chance for 
Communion; only one Mass a week is allowed. The ex- 
iles are lucky.” (2) “No Mass, no Sacraments in this 
region; we are obliged to live like animals; the days of 
the catacombs are upon us.” (3) “The famous Agrarian 
Law is effecting the complete spoliation of landowners; 
the plantations and estates are going bit by bit to bidders; 
at present it is not worth while owning anything or being 
anybody. Alvarado has sent a circular to the military 
commanders ordering them to shoot anyone who criti- 
cizes the infamous law.” The Southern Messenger has 
made good its promise to publish a list of recent crimes 
committed by Carranza. According to this paper, Dieguez, 
the murderer of Father Galvan, has confiscated the sem- 
inary and Bishop’s residence at Hermosillo and has looted 
the library of the seminary as well as that of Bishop 
Valdespino. Books, pictures, everything, were carried 
off despite vigorous protests. On the first Sunday of 


The Ravening 
Lion 








Advent Father Armora of Puebla read the Gospel of the 
day but refrained from comment of any kind. He was 
immediately thrown into prison, but was subsequently re- 
His church was confiscated and given over to 
profane uses. In the same city Father Lemus has been 
imprisoned without cause, and further, an order has 
been issued forbidding priests to visit San Pedro hospital 
for any reason whatsoever. On October 27 the Car- 
ranzistas looted the parish church of Acuamapala and 
carried off the altar vessels and sacred vestments. The 
Catholics of Santa Ana, Tlaxcala, requested that a priest 
might be allowed to minister to them; the request was 
denied. All these things have happened since the recog- 
nition of Carranza. The Southern Messenger also gives 
this list of murdered priests: Canon Michael Fernandez 
de Lara and parish priest Cayetano Flores, of Ocotlan, 
Tlaxcala; Father Gregorio Patela, parish priest of San 
Luis, who was shot at the depot of Zacatelco on July 22, 
1915, after being robbed of the Holy Oils. Father Bar- 
bora, who was shot in September; Father Perez, parish 
priest of San Salvador, who was shot after the recogni- 
tion, about the end of October, or the beginning of No- 
vember. His sacristan was murdered at the same time. 
The priest was taken from the altar where he was cele- 
brating Mass and put to death. 

This list is quite long enough but the names of two 
other priests and of two Christian Brothers are omitted 
from it. 


leased. 


Portugal.—In spite of the honeyed phrases recently 
addressed by Sefior Bernardino Machado, the President 
of the Republic, to the Catholic Associations, the position 
of Catholics is as intolerable as when 
the country groaned under the ter- 
rorism of the “Carbonari.” It is 
true that acts of personal violence against the Faithful 
are not so frequent as then, neither are Catholics sent in 
droves to prison for imaginary conspiracies against the 
Republic. But their rights are not respected. The State 
seems to be attempting to kill them off by refusing them 
the means of earning a livelihood. For the old spy- 
system and the odious methods of informers which sent 
so many to prison or to the hold of a man-of-war, the 
Government has substituted the fichas or “posting” or 
“marking” system. This divides public employees into 
two classes, the “suspect” and the “loyal.” Catholics 
form the first category; Freemasons and the like the 
second. The system affords an easy way of getting rid 
of Catholic officials. Don Emilio Fragoso, head of the 
pharmacy department of the hospitals of Lisbon, a 
thoroughly upright and competent man, but a Catholic, 
is the latest victim of the odious scheme. According to 
a letter sent by Machado dos Santos to the 
Nagao, Portugal is following the policy that obtained 
in Spain when Manuel Ruiz Zorrilla was Minister. At 
that time no Catholic could hold office, Freemasons only 
were favored with positions of honor or trust. 


Persecution Still 
Active 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





My Lost Ancestor 


[* my youth I used to wonder why my forbears had 

been so angry with poor Professor Darwin. It 
always seemed to me that his speculation, even if it was 
not true, an idea which I confess hardly crossed my 
mind in those days, was harmless enough. Moreover, 
since it was concerned exclusively with events that took 
place more than a thousand centuries B. C., it could 
hardly be considered a “burning question of the hour.” 
Now, however, I begin to understand. The faith of my 
own childhood is rocking. The remorseless hands of 
science are tearing up by their roots the traditions in 
which I was bred. It is bitter to part with the illusions 
of one’s earliest years. 

Let me explain. “The Origin of Species” was pub- 
lished in 1859. I was born in 1879. Darwin’s ideas had 
had therefore twenty years to sink into the human mind 
before I appeared upon the planet. All “intelligent” people 
by that time believed them. I believed in them as soon 
as I was old enough to believe in anything. And closely 
associated with this belief, as will always be the case with 
the beliefs of the young, was an image, the image of my 
remote ancestor. He was very like a gorilla. He had a 
receding forehead, huge teeth, which he showed fero- 
ciously, and long arms. Also he was covered all over with 
hair. I had not the smallest doubt that he looked like 
that. I had seen authentic pictures of him: one will be 
found, I think, as the frontispiece of one of Mr. Edward 
Clodd’s popular scientific primers. As far as I know 
none of the earlier instructors of humanity ever ventured 
to provide their pupils with an authentic portrait of 
‘Adam. But no doubt was left in the mind that these 
portraits of primitive man were taken from the life. At 
any rate I for one always accepted them for such, and 
I was happy in my simple faith. 

But I reckoned without the cruel veracity of the man 
of science. No sacred human tradition, no tender human 
illusion will he spare in his unrelenting march towards 
the truth. That fair vision of my hairy, toothy, small- 
brained, long-armed ancestor has vanished forever. Hu- 
manity in its sentimental weakness may cling to it, but 
the stern voice of knowledge has pronounced its 
doom. 

Some heartless professor had been digging up the re- 
mains of men of the glacial period. The glacial period I 
understand to have been a time when the earth was very 
cold. I offer this speculation with due submission, for it 
may be that science will declare tomorrow that the earth 
was unusually hot, and I hereby profess that I firmly 
hold without doubting all that science has defined or shall 
define, provided that it be not contrary to my reason. I 
also understand that the glacial period was a long time 
ago. The human remains referred to are said to be at 





least half a million years old. So that glacial man may 
be regarded as rather primitive. 

And now comes the terrible news, which gave me so 
great a shock. The man of half a million years back did 
not have a retreating forehead, did not have large teeth, 
was not covered over with hair, did not stoop, had arms 
of quite ordinary length. He was apparently in every 
respect a handsome and well set-up gentleman with a 
lofty brow and a brain, as the scientific writer somewhat 
cruelly remarked, “above the average of the modern 
European.” His teeth were of ordinary size, so that the 
gruesomely formidable “canines” which used to thrill me 
in the portraits to which I have alluded had to be dis- 
missed to the realm of pleasing fancy. 

Accordingly an illustrated paper came out with a new 

authentic portrait of primitive man. In this he certainly 
appeared to much better advantage than in the older pic- 
tures, though these latter have for me tender associations 
which can never be replaced. Finally he was rather like 
a prominent English Socialist of my acquaintance. His 
only costume was a bearskin girt around his waist, and 
a string of shells hung around his neck. He had some- 
‘thing round in his hand, and I thought at first, with vague 
memories of some almost forgotten tradition, that he was 
eating an apple. Closer inspection led me to the conclu- 
sion that he was clipping flints, an occupation to which, 
I was told, he was addicted. 

So far all is well. But, alas, how much easier is it to 
dissipate faith than to recreate it! With the best will in 
the world I cannot feel the wholehearted confidence in 
the accuracy of the new portrait that I felt in that of the 
old. I begin to ask myself how we know that he looked 
like that. How do we know, for example, that he wore 
nothing but a bearskin and a string of shells? I imagine 
that even the best tailor-made suit would not last a half- 
million years. Why should not this graceful and obvi- 
ously highly civilized person have worn a frock-coat and 
tall hat? As he lived in the glacial period, perhaps he pos- 
sessed a fur-lined overcoat as well. Certainly the cos- 
tume in which he is represented, in the absence of the 
hair in which my earlier faith clothed him, seems rather 
light for that frigid epoch. Again, with his capacious 
brain, “above the average of the modern European,” why 
should he have passed all his life clipping flints? Might 
he not have written for newspapers, attended ethical so- 
cieties, taken bribes, and generally conducted himself like 
a civilized man? 

Until these questions are answered, shall I not cling to 
the simpler teaching which I received at my mother’s 
knee? I will defy science. As Tennyson so beautifully 
says: 


‘ Let her know her place 
She is the second, not the first. 


Or, again, as Danton expressed it, “It is treason to the 
nation to come between a people and its dreams.” That 
perfect dream of the man with the big teeth, covered over 
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with hair, that dream ‘shall still be mine, and shall com- 
fort my declining years. I will affirm that no vision that 
mankind has loved and prized can come to nothing. If 
not here, then in some other and better world, I shall 
Blessed are they that have not 
CrecIL CHESTERTON. 


meet him face to face. 
seen and yet have believed! 


XLV—The Young Man and the Textile Industry 


HE textile industry may appeal to some young men 
whose vocation seems to be neither to the more 
purely classical nor to the strictly scientific professions. 
It is an industry which combines science and business in 
a manner to some extent unique; and the science of it is 
every day growing in importance, hence the necessity of 
giving particular attention in this article to a special 
feature of the industry today, namely, ‘he textile school. 
Perhaps not many students know of the existence of 
two new professions which, in recent years, have come 
into being in the United States. Owing to the establish- 
ment of textile schools it is now possible for the young 
man to become a Bachelor of Textile Engineering 
(B. T. E. 
The possessor of one of these degrees has been well 
trained in the fundamental principles of science, as ap- 
plicable to the particular field of his choice, whether it 
be textile engineering or textile chemistry and coloring. 
Where such degrees are given it is maintained that, for 
these important branches of industry, as thorough and 
broad training is required as that demanded in any of 
the recognized branches of applied science, and, accord- 
ingly, courses have been built up on a secure framework 
of science and mathematics directed to useful application 
in the broad textile field. 

The textile field is indeed far-reaching. It embraces 
many trades, and this is rather an attractive feature of 
the outlook, because the textile student is not obliged 
to determine absolutely, in the beginning, just what his 
life’s work will be. During his school-course he will 
decide in general what line he is to follow, but, even at 
graduation, there will still be some room for choice, for 
there will be more than one line in which he can apply all 
that he has learned. At the school he will, for example, 
decide whether he wishes to devote himself to the cotton 
industry or to the woolen industry or to the silk or to 
the flax industry; then he will decide what particular 
science he will apply to that industry, according to his 
talent. He may apply mechanics, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry; he fit himself for commerce, mill- 
management or teaching, etc. However, such a decision 


may 


may be held somewhat in abeyance until after graduation, | 
| course, he is well on towards being a mill-manager or 


when it will be influenced by the opportunities offered. 


These opportunities may be in the textile business itself | 
| him which cannot be fully determined in the school. 


or in allied industries. 


The textile industry is divided into two principal | 
| morality, 
' a responsible position ? 


branches, textile manufacturing and_ textile com- 
merce. For one choosing the manufacturing career, 


), or a Bachelor of Textile Dyeing (B. T. D.).° 





there are three methods of learning the business ; first, 
by entering the mill direct, as an operative; second, by 
entering the mill-office or counting-room, as a clerk; 
third, by entering either the mill or the office, but with a 
preparatory education obtained in a textile school. Rea- 
son and experience testify to the superiority of the third 
method. Men have reached the highest positions with- 
out any textile school training naturally enough, since 
these schools are of comparatively recent origin in the 
United States, but the influence of such institutions to- 
day is well attested by the following list of positions 
attained by day graduates from one of them, from the 
year 1899 to the year 1913: 
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The mill manager of the future must become more 
and more a man of science. Progress in mechanical in- 
vention, and the problems in fuel, steam, electricity and 
labor make this imperative. 

In a four years’ course at a first-class textile school, 
a young man may gain more valuable information for 
textile manufacturing than could be acquired in a fac- 
tory, under average conditions, in a lifetime. 

It is not the intention of the writer to undervalue 
practical experience, but rather to maintain that prac- 
tical experience should be preceded by a _ thorough 
“schooling” in the theory and principles of the business ; 
especially, since it is so difficult to become a mill expert 
from the limited opportunities for study and observation 
granted to the mill employee. The practical experience 
gained in the textile school itself is far from being a 
negligible quantity. There the student has before him 
the greatest variety and latest models of the machines in 
which he is interested, with plenty of opportunity for 
experimentation, and with experienced professors at hand 
to explain all difficulties. 

When a young man graduates with honorable rank 
from a model textile school, from the manufacturing 
superintendent; but there are some things in regard to 
They pertain to his character. Has he the maturity, the 
and the practical business-sense required for 
Can he manage “help”? That is, 
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has he a personality which will command the respect and 
willing, efficient service of his employees? These and 
similar points can be fairly well settled by a period of 
trial in a somewhat subordinate position, but not in one 
which is too subordinate. Why should a textile school 
graduate begin all over again at the bottom of the ladder, 
when he has already spent four years in climbing one of 
the best “ladders” to a mastery of the business, and pay- 
ing for it besides? 

Some of the more zealous students gain practical 
experience by spending most of their long summer 
vacations working in a mill, and have so demonstrated 
their abilities that they have been called to be assistant 
superintendents of those mills after graduating. In one 
instance, a student went to work for the summer, without 
pay, in order to have the privilege of going from one 
department to another and acquiring a general knowl- 
edge of the mill. 

If the graduate is more inclined to the commercial 
branch of the industry, a textile education is always a 
good recommendation for positions in cloth and yarn 
commission houses, especially for fabric analysis and de- 
signing; also in offices of cotton and wool fiber, cloth 
and yarn brokers. 

The bachelor of textile dyeing has a promising field 
which seems to have received a new and strong impetus 
towards expansion in this country with the efforts to 
become less dependent upon Europe for our dyestuffs. 
He will look for his opportunities in the mills with their 
chemistry and dyeing departments, in the independent 
dye houses, in the dyestuff manufactories, and with the 
wholesale jobbers of textile chemicals and colors. 

Assistant professors for the textile schools are some- 
times chosen from among the graduates. 

The above list of positions attained by graduates is 
representative of a three-year diploma course at the 
Lowell Textile School, the four-year degree course not 
having been established at that time. The greater num- 
ber of day students matriculate from high schools or 
academies. Some, however, are already graduates of 
colleges or technological institutes before entering the 
textile school. 

Full particulars in regard to the courses in the various 
textile schools may be obtained by applying for their 
catalogues. The schools in the United States at present 
are: 


Lowell Textile School, Lowell, Mass.; Philadelphia Textile 
School, Philadelphia, Pa.; New Bedford Textile School, New 
Bedford, Mass.; Bradford Durfee School, Fall River, Mass.; 
Lawrence Textile School, Lawrence, Mass.; Rhode Island School 
of Design, Providence, R. I.; Columbus Textile School, Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Ga.; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Arts College, Starkville, Miss.; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Arts College, W. Raleigh, N. C.; Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical Arts College, Clemson, S. C.; Texas 
Textile College, Coliege Station, Texas; Technological School, 
Spray, N. C. 


Some of these have only textile departments. 








Statistics from “Vol. X, Thirteenth Census of the 
United States, Department of Commerce, 1910,” may 
be of service to young men considering textile industry 
as a career. They relate to the Combined Textile In- 
dustries in 1909, in the United States, comprising eight 
distinct industries, designated as follows: (1) Cotton 
goods, including small wares; (2) woolen, worsted and 
felt goods and wool hats; (3) carpets and rugs, other 
than rag; (4) hosiery and knit goods; (5) silk and silk 
goods; (6) cordage and twine, and jute and linen goods; 
(7%) shoddy; (8) dyeing and finishing textiles: 

Number of establishments, 5,352; persons engaged in the in- 
dustry, 915,858; proprietors and firm members, 3,522; salaried 
employees, 31,208; wage earners (average number), 881,128 
(about one-half females); capital, $1,841,242,131; expenses, 
$1,488,817,311; salaries, $49,123,634; wages, $335,398,736. 


The textile bu. ‘ness nearly trebled itself in the United 
States in the thirty years from 1879 to 1909, and the 
principal cotton manufactories contributed 49.2 per cent 
of the total value of products for the eight textile in- 
dustries, and employ 57.7 per cent of the total number 

EpWARD S. SwiFt, 
Lowell Textile School, '02. 


of wage earners. 


American Character and the Religious State 


T has been often and truly said that there is something 
in the religious state which responds to a funda- 
mental need of human nature. This is so true that it 
supplies at least a probable argument for the Divine 
origin of the religious life. None but the Author of 
human nature could have devised so congruous a way of 
perfecting our nature’s highest possibilities. Admitting 
this, it easily follows that American human nature, in 
common with that of other men, finds, or would find if it 
sought, something in the religious state which responds 
to that nature’s highest cravings, which opens up an in- 
viting and unlimited field to that nature’s highest possi- 
bilities. But it may be further asked, is there anything 
in the religious state which offers satisfaction and possi- 
bilities to American human nature inasmuch as it is dif- 
ferent from that of other men; is there something in the 
religious life, in the religious state which appeals to 
American character as such? 
The question is well-timed. 
dom are in an agony that may prove to be a death-throe. 
After the trial is over there will certainly be, for at least 
a generation, little superfluous energy to be expended in 
the generous sacrifices of apostolic zeal for America and 
the pagan world. Europe’s charity, generosity and zeal 
will find heroic work to do at home. Hitherto, American 
religious houses have often been founded and augmented 
by generous volunteers from the elder Christendom. 
This will be changed more and more in the future. 
A clear and authoritative voice has told us that it is 
“America’s vocation” to save the foreign missions. This 
must not be misinterpreted into a mere appeal for gener- 
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ous alms in default of what Europe can no longer bestow. 
The appeal is to a greater generosity than that of the 
benefactor ; the call is for a deeper sacrifice than that of 
the purse. Alms are but the sinews of the holy war. 
The best equipment is idle without soldiers, generous and 
self-devoted volunteers. In a word America is to be 
called upon to furnish from her own youth recruits 
for the foreign missions and for the work of the hun- 
dreds of religious communities now flourishing within her 
own wide domain whose European members when re- 
moved by death cannot be replaced by others from across 
the Atlantic. 

Therefore it is time to study the American character 
with a view to its fitness for the religious state; to ex- 
amine the religious life with a view to what it offers in 
response to the demands and potencies of American char- 
acter. Here let it be understood that we are not trying 
to naturalize the supernatural, to claim that Americans 
can do by nature what can only in fact be done by grace. 
Neither are we going to innovate and insist that some 
new phase of religious life, unknown to the old Chris- 
tendom, must be evoked for the upbuilding of the new, 
something more “in harmony with the modern outlook 
on life.” Nothing of the sort; we take the American 
character as it is; we take the religious state as it is; 
we investigate their points of contact, their lines of con- 
vergence, their parallelism. 

Liberty is the inestimable heritage of America; her 
contribution, in turn, to the resources of civilization; the 
light with which she hopes to enlighten the world. A 
passionate love of liberty, an esteem of human freedom 
above every other temporal benefit of wealth, glory or 
power is the keynote of any character which can be truly 
called American. The peerless treasure of the human will, 
the “divinity that hedges” it, however lowly the humanity 
wherein it may be enshrined, “the certain inalienable 
rights” wherewith all equally “have been endowed by the 
Creator,” these are possessions never to be exchanged for 
any other, never to be surrendered except with life. Now 
it is precisely on this point that the religious is found to 
be most singularly and unexpectedly in harmony with 
American ideals. 

It is precisely because liberty is a priceless thing, the 
one thing distinctly human, the one in which all men, 
kings and hinds, are “created equal,” that the religious 
deems it a sacrifice too holy to be offered anywhere ex- 
cept on the altar of God. Let others sell service for a 
price, or pledge their liberty to kings, or exchange it for 
human love; to the religious, these uses are of the world; 
he will have none of them; his liberty is too rich, too 
precious even for his own enjoyment; it must be pur 
where it can never be stolen or violated, in the very 
hands of God. This is not a forcing of words or a strain- 
ing of ideals. Where liberty has been esteemed, where 
it has been fought and bled for, there the religious life 
has flourished in the past. Where the freedom of the 
individual has been rated low, where its sacrifice has 





been lightly and cheaply made, there and then religious 
life has languished and grown sterile, if it has not died. 
We give to God what we deem most precious, Liberty 
sacrificed through obedience has always been rated the 
supreme holocaust of the religious life. Because true 
Americans esteem liberty above all other temporal things, 
therefore may they be expected to lay it on no meaner 
place than the altar of the Most High. 

Not indeed so fundamental a trait of American char- 
acter, yet strongly enough marked to be rated a leading 
characteristic of the present-day American, is the very 
practical and widespread love of system and organization. 
Personal loyalty of the feudal type, devotion to the leader 
for his personal excellence or rank is not altogether con- 
genial to democracy. But loyalty to the organization, 
fidelity of the part to the whole, the determination at all 
costs “to make good,” even though only as one cog in the 
machine, is an attitude of soul daily met with and always 
highly esteemed by our fellow countrymen. Now to this 
precise national weakness—if we may call it so—the re- 
ligious state makes a distinct appeal. It guarantees that 
our little efforts and energies, paltry though they be, 
shall not be wasted, but shall be by coordination raised 
to higher strength; that ideals, which we alone could 
never realize, may even by our efforts be aided toward 
fulfilment. ‘You religious are like ants,” said an earnest 
young high school student, “you may not live to ac- 
complish what you begin, but you know that another 
will continue your work.” Loyalty to the ideal, to the 
organization as distinct from the old feudal personal 
loyalty, could not be put more forcibly than by St. Ig- 
natius: “The Superior is not to be obeyed because he is 
prudent or virtuous or endowed with other divine gifts 
whatsoever they be, but because he has authority.” 

Economy of power by organization suggests economy 
of power by specialization, and this is a growing and 
flourishing feature of American life and ideals, extend- 
ing from college athletics to the highest realms of art, 
law and civics. Never before was it so characteristic of 
the religious life ; nowhere has this characteristic been so 
free to manifest its nature and tendency as in America. 
The multiplicity and variety of the Religious Orders and 
Congregations of men and women has been a theme of 
frequent expatiation for Christian apologists. Even those 
not of the Faith, have admired the diversity of operations 
by which the same spirit of devotion and charity is able 
to gratify itself, responding in time and season to the 
multifarious needs of men. This is perhaps the most 
practical and instant appeal of the religious life to the 
American mind and character. The American in search 
of perfection wants to be useful; even outside of the 
Church “a life of service” is the goal held up to those 
who responsive to some deep incomprehensible instinct 
“wish to be perfect.” The young American Catholic, 
whether man or woman, generally couches the momen- 
tous question of vocation in the words: “Father, where 
do you think I could do the most good?” A beautiful 
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and heart-touching appeal indeed, for which the Church 
in America, thanks to the flourishing variety of her re- 
ligious institutes, can always give a satisfactory answer. 

We might enumerate many other traits of American 
character taken at its best, from which its responsive- 
ness to the ideals of the religious vocation could be still 
further shown; its daring courage and love of enterprise ; 
its hatred of stagnation and desire for improvement and 
progress; its perennial youthfulness and freshness; its 
continental spaciousness of outlook ; but we have selected 
what seemed, on the one hand most fundamental, on the 
other most practical. 

For the question is one that is both fundamental and 
practical. Fundamental: because the response of national 
characteristics to the touch of grace has ever been one of 
the most alluring mysteries in Catholic history; the key 
to such lives as that of St. Paul, St. Chrysostom, St. Ig- 
natius and St. Teresa; the only true philosophy of the 
history of Ireland and Spain, of Brittany and Poland ; the 
only clue to the tangled skein of medieval sociology and 
civics. Practical: because the perfection of American 
Catholicism must manifest itself in the fruitfulness, 
efficiency and holiness of American religious institutes. 
Practical: because on the zeal and daring, the enterprise 
and perseverance, the members and personel of those in- 
stitutes must depend the expansion of Christendom dur- 
ing the next twenty-five years. 

Mark J. McNEAL, s.J. 


Christmas in Serbia 


HE Serbian peasant is still perhaps as much pagan as 
Christian. At least his belief in the Holy Trinity and the 
Saints is not much stronger than his belief in omens of all kinds. 
To this day Serbian. legends preserve traces of the old pagan 
worship, dating from before the seventh century, when Chris- 
tianity, immediately after the Slavonic immigration into the 
Balkan peninsular, destroyed the ancient faith. But however 
obscure his general grasp of the Christian verities may be, the 
Serb, a lover of ritual and forms has seized with avidity upon 
every aspect of the Christian Faith which lends itself to com- 
memoration and celebration in rites and customs. In this con- 
nection nothing has appealed more powerfully to his imagination 
than the great festival of Christmas. His feeling about it is 
expressed in the popular Serbian saying: “There is no day 
without light, neither is there any real joy without Christmas.” 
Those of us whose only Christmas in Serbia was spent in a 
war hospital were not ideally placed for the study of a Serbian 
Christmas. Nevertheless, even during the Christmas of 1914 
some attempt was made to keep up the customary festivities. It 
was, perhaps, a hectic attempt, and probably merely served to 
accentuate our patients’ sense of the melancholy of their con- 
dition. On the part of the overworked staff an attempt was 
made to obtain temporary relief from the horrors of the hos- 
pital. We had some wine and made speeches. And then we 
entered the silent wards to discover that three men had died 
while we were celebrating the Birthday of their Redeemer. It 
gave us a shock; it threw a sinister light on our merry-making. 
The stillness of those uncomplaining Serbs held something 
which was almost a reproach. That was, perhaps, a morbid 
fancy; we tried to dismiss it. But for those of us who are still 





alive and in comfort, our coming Christmas will be tinged by 
those memories. 

In normal times the Serb celebrates Christmas by long and 
complicated rites. The celebrations really start at dawn on 
Christmas Eve. The whole thing is very much a family affair, 
and to this the normal mode of subdivision of a Serbian peasant 
community readily lends itself. Grouped about each central 
household are the cottages of the sons of the elder, with their 
wives and families. The stareshina, or elder, apportions the 
work to be done to each member of his family. Everybody is up 
earlier than usual and two or more young men are sent from the 
house to the nearest forest to cut and bring home a young oak 
tree. This operation is attended by none of those delicate con- 
siderations fot private property that hold in most countries, 
for until recently forests were considered the property of all. 
Even today every peasant is at liberty to cut a tree on Christmas 
Eve in any forest he chooses, even though the forest be the 
property of strangers. The tree cutting has to be done carefully, 
for should the falling tree touch the branches of any tree near 
it, the prosperity of the tree-cutter’s house would be adversely 
affected during the whole year. The trunk of the tree is cut into 
three logs, one of which is rather longer than the others. 

Towards evening all the members of the family assemble in 
the kitchen and a large fire is lit, the tree brought home in the 
morning being used to feed the blaze. This operation is per- 
formed with due formality, and the young shepherds embrace 
across the longest log, in order to ensure a proper degree of 
attachment on the part of animals to their young, a distinctively 
important consideration to a peasant community. 

The elder then presents the housewife with a bundle of straw, 
in return for which she throws a handful of corn at him. Her 
next proceeding, which is to walk about the rooms, scattering 
straw and imitating the clucking of a hen, is gleefully entered 
into by the children, who second her efforts vigorously. 


It is now time for prayers. The prayers last from fifteen to 
twenty minutes and are attended by many rites, which are 
minutely observed. The family groups itself in a semi-circle, 
the men standing on the right and the women on the left. The 
elder, holding an earthen vessel from which rises the smoke of 
incense, walks from one end of the semi-circle to the other, 
stopping before each person in order that the incense fumes may 
rise to each face in turn. After prayers comes supper, which is 
laid on the floor, and during which no meat is served. In many 
parts of Serbia all the peasants, including even small children, 
fast for forty-five days immediately before Christmas. They 
eat simply vegetables and fruit. During the whole night one 
of the young men remains before the fire to see that the 
Christmas log does not entirely burn itself out. 

At a Christmas-day dinner in Serbia pork is even more in- 
evitable than turkey is in America or England. The first pro- 
ceeding on Christmas day is for the young men and boys of the 
household to build a big fire in the courtyard, and to roast 
sucking pigs on a spit. As each little pig is placed on the fire, 
every man, and particularly every boy in the place, fires a pistol 
or rifle. 

Early in the morning one of the maidens goes to the public 
well to fetch water. She greets the well, wishing it a Merry 
Christmas, and throws into it a handful of corn and a bunch of 
basil. The handful of corn expresses the wish that the crops 
may be abundant as water, and the basil is to keep the water 
always limpid and pure. The first cup of water is used to make 
a cake for the mid-day meal, and the cup itself is broken into 
as many pieces as there are members of the household. A 
silver coin is hidden in the cake, and the one who finds it in his 
piece is considered the favorite of fortune for the year to come. 

The last of these formalities is concerned with the arrival of 
an expected visitor, usually a little boy from the neighboring 
house. He breaks off a small branch from the smoldering 
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Christmas log and greets the elder with, “Christ is born!” 
Everybody replies, “In truth He is born.” The visitor then 
strikes the Christmas log with the branch, whereupon innumer- 
able sparks fly up the chimney. After each blow, he says, “May 
the holy Christmas bring to this house as many sheep, as many 
horses, as many cows, as many beehives, and so forth, as there 
are sparks in this fire.’ Then he places on the end of the log 
a gold or which the elder afterwards has welded 
into the steel of his new plough, in the belief that it will make 
the earth more fertile. The visitor shares the meal with the 
members of the household, and is then presented with a special 


silver coin 


cake containing a gold or silver coin. 
The rest of the day is spent by the young people in sports, 
usually sleighing, while the older ones gather round the national 
bard and listen once again to his recital of their ancient ballads. 
The origin of these rites is in many cases unknown, and in others 
may be traced to the old pagan worship. The Serbs serve God 
after their own lights, and sometimes it must be admitted their 

rather curiously conflicting. 
JouN 


lights are 


W. N. SwLLIvAN. 


III—Books and Men 


W * may make mistakes in judgment when we are young; 
but to be worthy at all of the name of reader, we must 
begin to form the habit of reading when we are in our youth. 
One may commence tennis playing at forty, or golf at sixty, or 
travel a decade later, but it would be folly to postpone a culti- 
vation of a taste for reading until one has reached the quarter 
of a century post. Not that one cannot do it: one can do any- 
thing if he has kept the right lexicon safe, but he will not usually 
A man who has never visited Rome will gladly 
go even when a walk through the colonnades of St. Peter’s 
is a burden on his years; but a man who has not read “Henry 
Esmond” on the right side of twenty-five will scarcely be 
tempted to brave its pages on the wrong side of mid-age. The 
days of our years are only three score and ten, and we have 
so much to do in the little time before the night comes when 
no man can work. 

This may seem discouraging to those who, through some 
reason or other, and there are a thousand varieties of either 
alternative, have neglected reading, and have reached middle 
age guiltless of the “hundred best books” and innocent of the 
superior intellectual poise that the systematic reader enjoys. 
It may, indeed, seem to warn away as from a private garden 
those who would like to gaze upon flowers which have been 
blushing unseen for so many years, but pessimism is the last 
thing I should essay to teach. For if one wishes to read, the 
books are still there, waiting to be taken up. If one has 
neglected to see Irving in “The Bells” or Mansfield in “Beau 
Brummel,” must wait to discover what the after-world 
offers in joys dramatic. But a good novel does not die, nor a 
good poem, nor a good essay, and one may always seek the 
beauty and spell of “David Copperfield” or “Thanatopsis” or 
“Dream Children.” And it is as true now as it was in the days 
of Lord Verulam that it is the few books, and not the many, 
which are to be read with diligence and attention. For when 
we consider that one of the chief purposes of books is to assist 
in cultivating a deep and thoughtful and appreciative judgment 
on life’s whole, we can scarcely escape the conclusion that it 
is not much reading but discriminating reading that will achieve 


wish to do it. 


one 


the desired end. 

In any conscious endeavor to develop a taste for reading there 
is one fact to remember; indeed, there are a hundred, but it 
is easier to start with one, and it partakes of a more practical 
simplicity. Julius Cesar, it is chronicled, wished to have about 
him men who had cultivated a certain evident aversion to slende1 
frames and sleepless nights; he who would win the imperial 








gift of literary delight must have about him, books. Not library 
books, not borrowed books, assuredly not stolen books, but 
books owned in fee simple, to have and to hold, until, well, 
until the owner becomes so poverty-burdened that a little less 
knowledge bound in green and gold would not be a dangerous 
thing. To be sure, to take a book from a circulating library is 
a matter of much convenience at times; to read a book lent 
by a friend is an evidence of love; one cannot definitely say 
whose; and no one can deny that the same information is to be 
culled from a book, whether a library lends the volume, or an 
acquaintance, or a book-shop sells it to one on the basis of a 
quid pro quo. 

But somehow it always seems that one reads one’s own book 
more thoroughly, with a feeling that the knowledge is to be more 
permanently retained in one’s memory. One develops an af- 
fection for the book, the affection of possession, such as one 
develops for one’s hat and one’s gloves, and which one cannot 
cultivate for another man’s book, or hat, or gloves, unless one 
has the covetous instincts of a scientific burglar. Afl real lovers 
of books possess books and have them close by, easy to discover 
and easy to reach: Thoreau, it is said, used to keep the Iliad 
on his table in summer, and though he read it but seldom, its 
presence kept his mind in anticipation. Lamb loved his books 
so well that he was not abashed to let Leigh Hunt see him 
kiss a copy of Chapman’s Homer; and Hunt himself liked to 
lean his head upon his books. Well, we may spare ourselves 
these osculatory blandishments, it seems to me; nor need we own 
all the classic authors in wood, as Addison’s Leonora did; but 
it will add much to our joy in life to possess the books we wisely 
read. 

To look upon books that have been friends; to call up as we 
handle them old, half-dead memories of once-happy hours; to 
feel a heart’s affection clinging gladlier with every passing year 
about the gifts of immortal genius: that is worth the little gold 
that we part with for the volumes on our shelves. As time 
goes by, we may, indeed, rarely open many a one of the books 
that have taught us and delighted us, but they are there none 
the less, and their titles beneath our eyes; and the titles of books, 
nothing, or less than nothing, in the thoughts of so many, par- 
take of the virtues of Steele’s wife, for to the book-lover they are 
a liberal education in the delicious art of reminiscence and in 
the hope all fair that beats everlastingly in the heart of the 


human kind. JosEPH FRANCIS WICKHAM. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should: be limited to six hundred words 


Woman Suffrage 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One must admit with “J. J. R.” that woman suffrage is an 
“actuality,” but, like a case of measles, it may be prevented 
from spreading. “Actuality,” however, is no proof of “ex- 
pediency,” as the Ford peace-ship testifies. Even if woman 
suffrage were expedient, expediency is not the criterion of 
sound principles of government, but woman suffrage is by 
no means expedient, for it would further disrupt the family, 
whereas national safety counsels the family’s restoration and 
protection. It must be granted that votes for women is 
catching, that it spreads with “unprecedented rapidity.” But 
as the last word in materia medica declares that measles is 
neither a necessary nor a beneficial disorder, so, too, the last 
word, as well as the first, should warn all non-suffrage States 
not to catch this social itch, just because eleven, not twelve, 
States are already afflicted with it. Happily there are data 
to show that the good physician’s advice is having its effect. 
Woman suffrage is not coming, but going. Ohio defeated it 
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in 1912 by a majority of 87,455; in 1914, by a majority of 
182,905. Michigan defeated it in 1912 by 760; six months later, 
by 96,144. “Cold facts” show that the population of the 
eleven suffrage States, 8,189,469 in all, is somewhat negligible 
when compared with our total population of 91,000,000. Be- 
sides, the erratic proposals made by some of our Western 
States, from the days of the Populist party, give no guar- 
antee that the issue in itself is not a “fad,” worse, in fact, 
than free silver. Certainly Mormonism, coupled with the 
leniency with which divorce is granted, gives no warrant 
that these suffrage States are foremost in the protection of 
the family. The very opposite is true. This is the supreme 
test of plans for righting woman’s wrongs. The very first 
time—it was last year—that woman suffrage was tried out in 
Nevada, there was a return to the six months’ period of resi- 
dence for obtaining a divorce. This is a cold fact that over- 
chivalrous men should ponder. 

It is a “cold fact” that these suffrage States are not models 
of industrial legislation for the protection of women; they 
lag far behind. Wyoming granted the ballot to women in 
1869 and Colorado in 1893, but they have little or nothing to 
record of advantage to women. Happily it is quite different 
in Massachusetts, where the measure has just been defeated 
by a vote of two to one. In this non-suffrage State legisla- 
tion is in force giving special advantages and privileges to 
women, not because there are classes of women, but because 
woman’s sex entitles her to the general protection of men 
as civil governors upon the principle that the family is the 
unit of the State. Thus as husbands and fathers are right- 
fully responsible for the political and industrial welfare of 
wives and children, those women who, unfortunately, are 
bereft of such care, are entitled, in all justice, to the protec- 
tion of the State. These real rights of women take the form 
of the minimum wage, mothers’ pensions, etc., etc. A married 
woman may hold both real and personal property free from 
the control and debts of her husband. The husband is bound 
to support his wife and children, but the wife is not bound 
to support her husband. 

By all means let us have “cold facts,” but not as a substi- 
tute for sound principles, since both principles and facts are 
necessary to form a just judgment. It is but a fitful fancy 
when J. J. R. sees 9,000,000 “slaves of industry” marching up 
to the ballot box to cure their economic ills. For when the 
cold facts are all told, it appears that the number of these 
“slaves of industry,” the wage-earning class, old enough to 
vote, amounts to about 2,000,000. The occupational statistics 
of the Thirteenth Census of the United States set the figure 
of females in “gainful occupations” at 8,075,772. But these 
females are not all prospective women voters, as more than 
30 per cent of them are under 21 years of age. Nor can it 
be said that the remaining 70 per cent are all “slaves of 
industry” or wage-earners, for artists, actors, physicians, sur- 
geons, farm owners, stock-raisers, lawyers, “clergymen,” 
fortune-tellers, hypnotists, spirit-mediums, etc., etc., are 
listed together with females employed in the manufacturing 
and mechanical industries. Besides, one finds, on consulting 
the same cold facts, that the President’s bride, Hetty Green, 
Mrs. Harriman, and a host of rich business women are in- 
cluded in the 8,075,772 women engaged in “gainful occupa- 


tions.” Hardly “slaves of industrialism” these! 
The largest division of wage-earners, in round figures 
2,500,000, is employed in domestic and personal service. 


These females are ten years old and over. Even if all were 
given the ballot, what could a law accomplish in the way of 
establishing good-will between mistress and maid? It is 
Christian discipline that is potent in maintaining the equities 
and in keeping peace within the domestic household. Of the 
595,984 laundry workers all except 75,000 work in private 








families. So, too, when we examine the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, the “wage slaves” dwindle down, for 
about half-a-million dressmakers are not in factories. 

Now comes the insistent question: If the ballot is relied 
upon to work wonders for women in the industrial field, why 
have not wage-earning men used it to cure the evils of which 
they themselves are the victims? The answer is a long one; 
the industrial relationships of men fall primarily under the 
moral law, grounded in economics and related to politics, 
It would take a course of at least twenty-one lectures on 
political economy to cover the ground. So both sound prin- 
ciples and cold facts demonstrate that woman suffrage, even 
if all the States were to adopt it, could not remedy, to any 
large extent, the industrial ills from which we suffer greatly, 
whereas the ballot in the hands of women disrupts the po- ., 
litical unity and assaults the industrial unity of the family, 
by making the individual the unit of civil society. The eco- 
nomic parables of Our Lord show us the folly of trying to 
bring about “industrial equality.” 


Boston. MartTHA Moore Avery. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“When you have no case, attack your opponent’s attorney!” 
This method of discussion has been followed by Martha 
Moore Avery in the different answers to the critics of 
“Right Reason the Cure.” When a woman of ability replaces 
argument with abuse, it is safe to assume that her peculiar 
brand of “right reason” is minus both reason and logic and 
is, therefore, worthless as a cure. 

Mrs. Avery appears to have a more comprehensive knowl- 
edge of socialistic literature than of the New Testament. 
The belief that woman’s moral right to the franchise was 
settled two thousand years ago is not “a crass acceptance of 
the atheist-anarchist-socialist-suffragist-feminist legend that 
at the Council of Macon the Church decided to accord to 
women the privilege of having souls,” but is founded on the 
teachings of the Church. Every Catholic worthy of the name 
has heard Catholic theologians assert time and time again, 
“the Catholic Church emancipated woman.” 

If our Saviour left civil legislation to those whom it di- 
rectly concerned, and had no qualms that the Caesars would 
ever imperil his spiritual kingdom, Martha Moore Avery’s 
“aim to show that votes for women is an up-to-date tempta- 
tion suggested by the prince of devils and intended to destroy 
the unit of Christian civilization,” is an impious doubt of the 
ability of our Divine Master to safeguard the Church which 
He promised would endure “even to the consummation of the 
world.” 

According to Mrs. Avery’s reasoning, the family may be 
the unit of society in Turkey, Siam or Timbuctoo, where a 
man has as many wives as he can support and where women 
are considered incapable of reason and without moral ideas; 
but the legislation of Moses, the Commandments of the 
Church, and the law of the land are written for individuals, 
and preclude a system of society which would undoubtedly 
reduce the number of women forced to be “economically 
independent” and morally responsible according to Catholic 
teaching. 

The lady appears to doubt that political equality has im- 
proved conditions for working women. Former Commis- 
sioner of Labor Carroll D. Wright is authority for the state- 
ment that “women in America are brutally exploited and 
shamefully underpaid because they have no political influ- 
ence.” Archbishop O’Shea of New Zealand stated, when in 
New York last summer, “that woman suffrage had been in 
operation in New Zealand for twenty-five years, and every 
one of those twenty-five years had been marked by progress 
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towards better government. Women were at the forefront 
in bringing about arbitration of strikes, abolition of child 
labor, and regulation of hours for workers, and other reforms 
that have improved conditions for women laborers.” The 
“speeding up” and the “long day” required in modern in- 
dustry are the chief causes of sterility among women factory 
workers. Suffragists ask that the speed of machines be regu- 
lated by law and that the working day be reduced to eight 
hours. It is a fact worthy of note that the only States that 
have eight-hour laws for women are States where women 
vote. It is equally significant that the women organized to 
oppose the extension of suffrage to women are, for the most 
part, stockholders in manufacturing concerns employing 
large numbers of women. They fear that political power 
would enable the women employees to secure better condi- 
tions as to hours and wages and that these changes might 
curtail dividends. 

In conclusion, there is no logical argument against woman 
suffrage in a country committed to representative govern- 
ment. And no fair-minded person will class women who are 
seeking the vote for the amelioration of social and economic 
ills with anarchists, atheists, socialists, feminists, and free- 
lovers. If suffragists are occasionally embarrassed by ex- 
tremists, the opponents of suffrage are forced to acknowledge 
that their chief support, both financially and numerically, is 
furnished by brewers, burnmers, gamblers, grafters, white- 
slavers, and the oppressors of the poor; and no sane person 
will denounce the economic independence of women when 
the only alternative for millions of women is vice or starva- 
tion. 


New York. Sara McPIKe. 


The Celt and Politics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
For the information of Mr. Thomas J. Hurley, and others 
who may show a disposition to make light of serious ques- 
tions, I would reply, that one may admire the picture which 
I drew of the future of the descendant of the Celt in Boston, 
and find no need of grieving because of the treatment of 
the background of my picture. It is to be regretted that my 
critic is satisfied with things as they were. No one will deny 
him his right to be so contented. I regret, however, that he 
found it necessary to substitute for a direct reply to my 
statements the argumentum ad hominem. The use of this argu- 
ment is a confession of inability to meet successfully the 
reasons and the logic of an adversary; rather than admit 
absolute failure and positive rout, recourse is had to this 
questionable species of argumentation. It is popular with 
politicians, amateur and professional, and its popularity ac- 
counts for the practice of estimating progress absolutely on 
the basis of numerical growth. I appreciate very well that 
Neronian doctrine is rank heresy to the present-day de- 
scendant of the Celt. Recently we had an election in this 
city, and that “little Irish vote” which my critic mentioned 
substantiated to a gratifying degree my claims relative to 
the present generation. I may be pardoned the temerity of 
suggesting that the recent municipal election proved the 
pleasing fact that “our best minds” are certainly in unmis- 
takable accord on the facts of history and the determinations 
of the future. Necessity may be the mother of invention, 
and we may grieve for the child, but it cannot be denied that 
the place of the future is in the front, and not in the rear. 
We realize that “there are tricks in all trades,” but is there 
any trade so prolific of tricks as the one so ably defended 
by my critic? The young man who enters business may 
hear of a premeditated failure, the insurance novice may 
encounter a corruptionist, but in order to win in the battle 








of life he is not called upon to bear false witness against his 
neighbor. These supposed unfortunate recruits in the great 
army of commercial endeavor are holding the exact places 
wished for them by their ancestors, and they are doing so 
with conspicuous credit to the ideals of their common 
mother, while they modestly and without inconsistency 
demonstrate by their conduct that Catholicism stands for 
decency and not for democracy. 

How the race got into Egypt concerns us much less than 
the necessity of leading the captives out of bondage. The 
law of life is growth. Knowledge is not power until it is 
applied. There are not a few in this city who, if they were 
confronted with the alternative of becoming and remaining 
“animated pieces of office furniture,” or living as questionable 
assets of a people whose power, place, rights, and future 
may yet be distributed by a decree of the merciless court of 
fate, would readily choose the first alternative. What would 
it then matter, under a condition at which my critic hinted, 
that we were once a mighty people politically, with a vote 
that was known, feared, and respected? 

Had my critic read my previous letter with care, he would 
have found no claim, no pretense, on my part, of doing a 
great work. He would have avoided the needless injunction 
to me to send forth young men to win notable success in 
the business world. When he charges me to remember 
my political forbears, who made possible, he alleges, the 
opportunities which we of this day are grasping, he takes 
a liberty with the record of the past that admits of no justi- 
fication. Had he on the contrary admitted that these same 
political forbears, by their fondness for political place and 
power, placed a very serious obstruction in the pathway of 
their descendants, I would be happy to agree with him. It 
does no good to cry “wolf” when the truth is told. A fault 
confessed is condoned and forgiven. Instead of picking up 
long strips of the past and placing them before us, so that 
while living in the present we are walking in the past, would 
it not be better to acknowledge the truth, no matter how 
bitter? There is need, and dire need, for “best minds” to 
guide the generations yet to come into the light. No matter 
how unwelcome the sight or sound of the words “best minds” 
may be, to those who are convinced that the age of political 
exploitation has passed, the salutary and necessary work of 
teaching the individual to capitalize himself will go on, and 
the laudator temporis acti will give way to the untrammeled 
architect of his own future. We live by learning, and we 
live to learn. Would that we all had the humility and per- 
spicacity of the other character in the Biblical narration, with 
which my critic closed his letter. Were we so blessed, who 
would have the daring to deny that substantial facts are not 
figments? Certainly not my critic, whose letter shows that 
he regretfully acknowledges facts and truths which he fain 
would renovate, because forsooth they are ugly and proclaim 
most eloquently that low aim and not failure is crime. 

Dorchester, Mass. J. D. Russet. 


Mr. Moore and Papal Supremacy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a letter which appeared in AMERICA November 27, Mr. 
Moore asserted that some of the greatest of the Fathers denied 
the “Roman interpretation” put upon the words of Christ to Peter 
in Matt. xvi: 18. When asked to prove this statement Mr. 
Moore in his letter of January 1, admitted that he had “un- 
wittingly exaggerated.” He concedes that there is not a single 
Father who denies the Papal interpretation, viz., that Peter is 
the rock on which Jesus Christ built His Church. In his first 
letter he said that the article “No Compromise with Heresy” 
was “an excellent example of the question-begging fallacy.” In 
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his second letter he grants, at least implicitly, that this view of the 
article was wrong, although he seems to shift the charge of 
begging the question to the Church. He makes, moreover, sev- 
eral statements which are quite erroneous, concerning the “Papal 
interpretation,” apparently meaning by this expression the in- 
terpretation which identifies Peter with the rock on which the 
Church is built. First, he characterizes the “Papal interpreta- 
tion” as “the later Roman one.” Mr. Moore is in error in 
calling it a later interpretation, he is in error in calling it, in 
his sense of the term, a Roman interpretation. 

(1.) What he is pleased to term the Papal interpretation is not 
a “later” one. As a matter of historical fact, not only is the 
“Papal interpretation” the earlier interpretation, but for a long 
period it was the only interpretation. It is the only Ante-Nicene 
interpretation. Other interpretations were given only after the 
Council of Nicea. Out of a number of passages that could be 
cited, three will suffice to prove that the Papal interpretation is 
the earlier interpretation. Tertullian asks, “Is it not quite clear 
(latuit aliquid) that Peter was called the rock of the Church 
that was to be built?” (De Praescrip. C.22., Migne, 2, 34.) 
Cyprian says, “Peter whom the Lord chose to be first, and on 
whom He built His Church.” (Epist. 71, 3, Migne 4, 410.) 
Origen calls Peter “the most solid rock on which Christ built 
His Church.” (Hom. 5 in Exod. n. 4. Migne 12, 329). Will Mr. 
Moore be so kind as to cite Fathers of an earlier date who give 
other interpretations? He can do no less, if he would make good 
his statement. 

(2.) The Papal interpretation is not a “Roman” one, unless, 
of course, Mr. Moore uses the expression in the sense of uni- 
versal, which is clearly not the case. By the word “Roman,” he 
wishes to indicate restriction of place, just as by the word 
“later,” he wishes to indicate restriction of time; but he is no less 
at fault in assigning local limitations than he was in assigning 
temporal limitations. The whole early Church, and not merely 
the Church at Rome, is agreed in identifying Peter with the 
rock. Origin, for example, speaks for Alexandria; Cyprian, for 
Carthage; Chrysostom, for Constantinople; Ambrose, for Milan; 
Hilary, for -Poitiers. The Syriac, Arabic, Persian and Slavic 
versions of Matt. xvi, 18, add witnesses of still other lands, and 
if this is not enough, there is the testimony of the Council of 
Chalcedon, with its 603 representatives of the whole Church. 
Is Mr. Moore ignorant of all this? It would seem so. 

Mr. Moore says: “Some of the greatest Fathers have given 
other interpretations than the later Roman one . . . we 
Anglicans thus feel ourselves not condemnable for hoiding the 
Papal interpretation to be justly open to grave doubt.” Catholics 
admit that the Fathers have given besides the Papal interpreta- 
tion two other interpretations of Matt. xvi: 18. They will be 
found recorded in standard commentaries on the text, in Knaben- 
bauer, for example, and in standard theologians who treat of 
the text, as Bellarmine and Palmieri. But they hold that the rules 
of exegesis, the testimony of the Fathers, the liturgy of the 
Church, and its early history demand that the text be taken to 
mean, first and foremost, that the rock on which Christ built 
His Church was St. Peter. The two other interpretations are 
secondary, they suppose the first and complete its meaning. If 
the Fathers give them, they do not do so to the exclusion of 
the first. They affirm the first not only in other passages, but 
often in conjunction with the second and the third interpreta- 
tions. Mr. Moore seems not to know this. In order to prove 
the Papal interpretation “justly open to grave doubts,” he quotes 
three Fathers. Unfortunately, however, for Mr. Moore, these 
three Fathers speak unequivocally in favor of the very inter- 
pretation for the rejection of which he quotes them. The 
Fathers in question are St. Hilary, St. John Chrysostom, and 
St. Gregory the Great. Let us hear these Fathers themselves. 
St. Hilary commenting on the passage in question, apostrophizes 
St. Peter in the following words: “O foundation of the Church, 








happy in thy change of name.” (/n Matt. C.6,. Migne 9, 1010). Other 
passages in point might be cited from St. Hilary which have no 


hint of any other meaning than the Papal one. Is Mr. Moore 
aware that in the very treatise which he quotes from St. Hilary, 
sixteen sections earlier than the section which he cites, the Saint 
calls Peter blessed Simon who supports the edifice of the 
Church? (De Trin. Bk. VI, sect. 20. Migne 10, 172). St. John 
Chrysostom is one of the protagonists of the Papacy. Out of 
many passages we cite the following: “Peter, the leader of that 
band, the mouth of the Apostles, the head of that family, the 
one set over all the world, the foundation of the Church.” (Hom 
in Hoc Scitote, n. 4. Migne 56, 275). St. Gregory the Great is 
no less explicit. He says, for instance, “To every one who knows 
the Gospel it is clear that by the words of the Lord the care of 
the whole Church was committed to Peter, the holy and apostolic 
head of the Apostles.” (Epist. 20 ad Mauricium Augustum, 
Migne, 77, 745). From these citations it is clear that the three 
Fathers quoted by Mr. Moore affirm in explicit terms the Papal 
interpretation. And yet Mr. Moore is emboldened to deny that 
same interpretation on their authority. A strange position! 

The second paragraph of Mr. Moore’s communication contains 
several statements that are rather obscure. It would clarify 
the issue, if he would state clearly (1) whether he holds 
that the Roman Catholic:Church cannot defend the supremacy 
of Peter without falling into the fallacy of begging the question; 
and (2) what precisely is the stand he takes on the ground of 
Ouod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus. This dictum is a 
Roman Catholic criterion of Catholic doctrine. We should like 
to know what Mr. Moore intends to prove by it. 

J. HARDING FISHER, S.J. 


A Systematic Hymnal 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

We undoubtedly need a systematic Catholic hymnal as a 
means of keeping the laity in touch with the great messages of 
the varying feasts and seasons of the Christian year. Advent, 
Christmas, Epiphany, Candlemas, Ash Wednesday, Palm Sun- 
day, Easter, Ascension, Pentecost, Assumption, and the other 
feasts come and go and our lay people are not encouraged to 
pay heed to them so far as singing hymns relating their messages 
is concerned. Yet the Divine Office of the Church abounds in 
noble hymns which furnish inspiring mental pictures of the les- 
sons of feast and season, and there are excellent English transla- 


_ tions of these in one or more of the better sort of prayer books. 


How are we properly to observe feasts and seasons if we do not 
even sing their proper hymns, let alone follow their proper anti- 
phons? Take the glorious “O, Come, Emmanuel” of Advent. 
One might think it were a Protestant hymn, so little do some of 
us know of it. Yet it is a sublime epitome of the message of 
Advent, set to an exquisitely appropriate plain-song tune. And 
so with other Latin hymns translated. 

We sadly need a systematic hymnal, with hymns arranged 
according to feast and season. 

The Episcopal hymnal is replete with hymns of feast and sea- 
son, many of them Catholic in message and rich in majestic 
melody. Why not claim as ours all of those hymns which are 
worthy of our use, so far as is legitimately possible? Their 
equals are hardly produced today, and it begins to look as if 
there might soon be little use for them outside the Church. 
Without interrupting the progress of Mass, for I do not believe 
in interpolation of hymns during Mass, hymns could be sung 
before and after Mass, at Vespers and at other services, and 
as processionals before and after liturgical or ritual services. 
Surely we ought to observe our own feasts and seasons in this 
respect with something like the inspirational appropriateness with 
which we observe secular holidays. 


Cambridge, Mass. Henry A. Douerty, JR. 
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A Christmas Pageant 


NE is prepared for anomalies in the conduct of 
American cities. 

in the main are right. No people, perhaps, are more 
indifferent than our own to God, but at the same time 
note are more keenly alive to every cry of pain that 
goes up from the anguished souls of His little ones. 
Belgium, Mexico, Poland and Serbia send forth a piteous 
appeal, and straightway purses, large and small, are 
opened wide, and relief goes speeding to the sufferers. 
No one was surprised, therefore, that this year, as in 
other years, much sympathy of the very substantial kind 
that shows itself in deeds should have been manifested 
towards the more unfortunate part of the community. 
Not only money but a sincere kindness, which carried 
with it not merely the gift, but something of the giver 


as well, shed many a ray of sunshine into many a dark- | 


ened heart on the Birthday of the Christ Child, the gentle 
lover of the poor. 

This year, however, as once or twice before, there was 
a strange touch to Christmas, a touch of medieval faith, 
unblushing in simplicity and unabashed despite uncon- 
We have had Christmas trees be- 
fore this, set up in public places, flashing into myriad 
lights to the sound of Christmas carols, and sending 


genial surroundings. 


thrills of joy through thousands of childish hearts; but 
not altogether 
precedented, that a pageant representing an incident, 
but Mary’s and 
loseph’s journey on the holy night when Christ was 
born, should have been enacted in all seriousness, out in 


it was something new, although un- 


fanciful altogether charming, of 


the open, on the slopes of a public park, and quite 
without denominational character. 
Some days before Christmas a spruce tree, forty feet 


and more in height, had come from the Adirondacks. 
This was erected in Lawrence Park, Bronxville, opposite 
“the village square,” and fitted with hundreds of electric 
lights. On Christmas Eve the community gathered about 
the tree, and as they waited carols were heard in the 
distance. From three directions groups of singers were 
seen approaching, clad in the costumes of English 
peasants of the time of William the Conqueror. After 
they had taken their places near the tree, a man far gone 
in years, in the ancient robes of the East, came down the 
hillside, leading an ass, on which was seated a timid 
maiden; behind them were angels, guarding the way. 
Mary and Joseph were journeying to Bethlehem. For a 
moment they paused to rest under the kindly shelter of 
the tree, while the night rang with the sweet airs of the 
Christmas hymns that every one loves. At last the way- 
farers moved on; and the tree, glad with the honor of 


| having harbored the Child that was to be and His Blessed 


Mother and His Foster Father, broke out into white and 


_ crimson lights, while the people lifted their voices in 


praise of Christ and His first gracious coming to sinful 
earth. Then came a hush on the scene, the lights died 


| away, Mary and Joseph disappeared over the brow of 


Heads are often awry, but hearts | 


_ of our population. 


the hill, and the pageant was over. It was a beautiful 
ceremony, instinct with the vivid faith of the Middle 
Ages, fresh from the village greens of Merrie England ; 
and New York, with all its sins on its hoary pagan head, 
petted its neighbor for its youthful daring and felt 
properly, though not over comfortably, religious. Next 
year we hope there will be many Bronxvilles throughout 
the land. 


Murder in the United States 


ECENT statistics, gathered by Frederick L. Hoff- 
man from an investigation of the records of 
thirty cities, indicate that the rate of homicide for the 
past year was 8.6 per cent of every hundred thousand 
This would bring the total number 
of persons killed in the United States up to about 8,000. 
As compared with the previous year an almost unap- 
preciable falling off is noted; but as contrasted with the 
two preceding decades, the decade just elapsed shows 
an alarming increase. The conclusion is obvious. Life 
is held far cheaper than it was ten years ago, and far 
cheaper than a quarter of a century ago. The increase 
in murder is a deplorable thing in itself, but it is also 
a symptom of the passing of the moral standards that 
have given to our people the vitality and the prosperity 
that have made us an object of envy to the world. In- 
crease in divorce, increase in suicide, increase in the 
shamelessness of literature, art, and drama are other 
indications of the accelerated retrogression away from 
Christianity towards paganism. It is time to call a halt. 
It is time to stop playing with trifles and striking at 
shadows. The axe should be laid at the root. And the 
root is the irreligious spirit that is so rife among us. 
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We must take better care of our children. We have 
Scriptural authority for the statement that the man will 
not depart from the ways of his childhood. And yet 
ministers of religion are openly advocating, and parents 
are openly practising the entirely erroneous doctrine, 
that definite religious instruction should be deferred until 
youth. Apart from its psychological fallacy, such a 
course in its actual results stands condemned. By its 
fruits it has made itself known. We are reaping what 
we have sown. And if there were any doubt as to the 
sowing that has been to blame, it is dispelled by the 
fact that the criminal class, and in particular the class 
that shows least regard for the sacredness of human 
life, is made up to an appalling extent, of those whom 
in these latter years we have been calmly depriving of 
the accurate systematic grounding in reverence for the 


law of God. Such instruction is every human being’s 


right, the denial of it in the plastic years of childhood | 


is a loss that is almost irreparable. 


The Church Unity Octave 


HOSE who have had the privilege of attending 
Catholic services in England will remember the 
thrill of zeal that goes through even a rural congregation 
when the prayer is recited for the return of their country 
to the Church. We in America, a land which has never 
in any real sense been Catholic, are strangers to the in- 
tensity of longing that fills the hearts of all true country- 
men of Blessed Thomas More, when they dream and 
hope and pray that his native land may turn from its 
apostasy and come back to the true fold. Somehow or 
other the fact that a large portion of the American peo- 
ple has never been Catholic dampens our zeal and makes 
us less earnest in petitioning that the blessing we enjoy 
may be granted to them as well. Had our land once been 
blessed with the Faith and lost it, as is the case with 
England; had the cathedrals and churches and chapels 
throughout the United States belonged in the days of 
old exclusively to Catholics; had their altars once been 
the sacrificial stone for the offering of the Body and 
Blood of Christ, we should perhaps be more instant in 
our entreaty that Christ might come again into his own. 
But this is admittedly a non-Catholic land; it has 
built its own non-Catholic churches, and the consequence : 
is that we have grown used to Protestantism. We have 
accepted it as a fact, and while careful to preserve the 
integrity of our own religious belief, we have concerned 
ourselves very little about that of our neighbors. Per- 
haps we have even considered ourselves somewhat in 
the light of strangers in a foreign land, where the true 
Faith is granted a benign tolerance, but claims nothing 
more. This is wrong. The whole world belongs to 
Christ and to His Church. He has other sheep that do 
not know His voice, but who are known by name to 
Him. All these He yearns to gather into His fold, until 


there shall be but one Faith and one Baptism. 








What are the readers of America doing for the con- 
version of non-Catholics? Here is a suggestion: Dur- 
ing the Church Unity Octave, which lasts from the feast 
of St. Peter’s Chair to that of the Conversion of St. 
Paul, that is, from the eighteenth to the twenty-fifth of 
January, let us all unite in beseeching Almighty God to 
bring non-Catholics back to the Chair of Peter and to the 
Faith of Paul. The reunion of Christendom, the passing 
of heresy and schism, the illumination of faith, the awak- 
ening of sorrow, the return of prodigals, the coming of 
peace: here are the intentions we are asked to pray for 
during the Octave, by the editor of the Lamp, through 
whose efforts this Octave of prayer has become 
popular. The just man’s humble, confident, persever- 
ing prayer is strong in heaven. If for these eight days 
we can keep our dispositions like his, perhaps, through 
our means, a new tide of conversions will rush into the 
Church when the Octave is over. 


Don’t Worry 


6éPPVHESE Catholics,” remarked the young matron of 

fashion, “are kill-joys. They have the oddest 
ideas of what they call morality. They don’t like divorce, 
or those bright amusing plays with snap and go in them, 
and they dress like dowdies.” 

“Don’t worry,” replied her consort. 
time to make a little money and climb into society, and 
they will be like the rest of the world.” 

So the world judges, and in its belief that Catholics 
“have the oddest ideas of what they call morality”; the 
world is correct. “If you were of the world, the world 
would love its own; but because you are not of the 
world, therefore, the world hateth you.” Men must 
serve God or Satan. There can be no possible com- 
promise. Certainly, there are many Catholics unspoiled 
by worldly success. Their heart is not in their riches; 
they work for the coming of the Kingdom of God, but 
the Blue Book registers the name of many an apostate 
whose apostasy began with a sudden accession to wealth 
These unfortunates sold their Master for 
Better were it for them that thev 


“Just give them 


or position. 
thirty pieces of silver. 
had never been born. 


An Argument That Appeals 


HEN Ozanam founded the St. Vincent de Paul 
Society, or exerted himself as a guiding spirit in 
its formation, he meant it to be a strong and practical 
argument for the vitality of the Catholic Faith. By our 
works men will naturally judge the religion we profess. 
What more intelligible argument then can be given to 
the world today than that which the first Christians gave 
to the pagans of old, when they forced from them the 
splendid testimony: ‘Behold how they love one an- 
other !” 
The spirit of charity is not dead within the Church ot 
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our day. For evidence it is not necessary to point only to 
the religious Orders devoted to the works of mercy the 
world over. The current reports issued by the various 
parish conferences of the St. Vincent de Paul Society 
offer a most striking proof of its existence. During 
the past year, the Brooklyn conferences alone dis- 
tributed among the deserving poor of that city $62,971.53. 
The earnestness and thoroughness of their work may 
best be gaged by the fact that in the course of the 
year 36,500 visits were paid to the poor, and the num- 
ber of persons in the families relieved by the Society 
was 12,622. The great bulk of the money expended by 
the conferences was drawn from the proceeds of the 
poor boxes and of “St. Anthony’s bread.” During the 
sixty years of the Society’s existence in Brooklyn it 
has given no less than $3,000,000 in alms. Splendid as 
was Brooklyn’s record last year, New York’s was even 
better. The number of visits made to the homes of the 
poor by the New York conferences was 61,734, and re- 
lief was given to 10,819 families consisting of 43,717 
persons. Almost a thousand situations were procured 
and services of every kind, beyond enumeration, were 
rendered. Thus there are at present 1,619 children under 
the active supervision of the Home Bureau, and seven 
boys’ clubs are conducted by the Vincentians’ Ozanam 
Association. 

It is heartily to be wished that the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society might everywhere meet with the same suc- 
cess, and that a thoroughly organized conference whose 
members will visit the parish poor and bring them 
the needed assistance might exist in every parish. In 
this way Catholic charity, energized by Catholic faith 
and the love of God, would indeed become in the eyes 
of the world a mighty argument for the truth of the re- 
ligion which inspired it. No work that can bring relief 
to the needy is outside the Society’s scope. During the 
past year the American conferences supported 330,000 
poor families, obtained employment for 5,000 unemployed 
and distributed $750,000 in charity. Upwards of $100,- 
000 is annually distributed by the Society in the City of 
New York alone. Yet there are many Catholics who 
seem unaware of the Society's existence. It should 


everywhere receive full support and hearty cooperation | 


from clergy and laity alike, and Catholics should bear in 
mind that absolutely no salaries are paid its members, 
every cent donated being given entirely to charity. 


A Word to the ‘‘Atlantic’’ 


IME was when “staid,” “conservative,” “well- 
edited” and “highly literary” were the stock 
epithets applied to the Atlantic Monthly. But that 


magazine’s readers may now be forced, when referring 
to it, to have ready for use a new set of qualifying ad- 
jectives. Unhappily, we have had occasion, and that, too, 
even as recently as last week, to pass just strictures on the 
Atlantic, 


for, according the hospitality of its pages to 
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attacks on Christianity. But the editor seems to value 
very lightly the good opinion of readers to whom arti- 
cles of the kind described cannot but be painful and 
offensive. For now a British Feminist is allowed to 
publish in the January issue of the Atlantic Monthly a 
paper containing this mendacious and insulting para- 
graph: 

I cannot enter here into the question which a medieval council 
so boldly discussed—Has woman a soul?—for it would compel 
an opinion as to whether man can pretend to such a thing; but 
it is curious that religion should make so powerful an appeal 
to woman, considering how she has been treated by the faiths. 
The Moslem faith has made of her a toy and a reward; the 
Jewish, a submissive beast of burden; the Christian, a danger, a 
vessel of impurity. I mean the actual faiths, not their original 
theory; one must take a faith as one finds it, not as it is sup- 
posed to be, and in the case of woman the Christian religion is 
but little in accord with the view of Him who forgave the 
woman taken in adultery. The Christian religion has done 
everything it could to heap ignominy upon woman: head-cover- 
ings in church, practical tolerance of male infidelity, kingly 
repudiation of queens, compulsory child-bearing, and a multi- 
plicity of other injustices. The proverbs and the Bible in gen- 
eral are filled with strictures on a “brawling woman,” “a con- 
tentious woman”; when man is referred to, mankind is really 
implied. Yet woman has kissed the religious rods. One might 
think that indeed she was seduced and held only by cruelty and 
contempt. She is now, in a measure, turning against the faiths, 
but still she clings te them more closely than man because she 
is more capable of making an act of faith, of believing that which 
she knows to be impossible. 


It would be difficult to gather into an equal space 
more calumny and venom than are contained in the 
foregoing passage. The threadbare misstatements made 
by “one of the chief spokesmen of the English feminists,” 
as the Atlantic editor calls his precious contributor, have 
been repeatedly refuted in the pages of America, and 
the exegetical and historical errors which the author 
sends once more on their well-worn rounds could be 
just as easily unmasked, if space permitted discussion of 
them here and now. We might merely observe in pass- 
ing that it is gratifying to find that the aforesaid 
“medieval council” is. no longer “ecumenical,” as it was 
described in the December Atlantic, and that if the sen- 
tence, beginning “The Christian religion,” etc., should 
be amended to read, “The Catholic Church has done 
everything it could to protect and defend the honor and 


| dignity of womanhood,” the assertion would be a com- 


monplace truth. 

But the object of our present concern is the editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, for we are eager to help him keep 
his magazine free from offense to Christians. Suppose 
the Catholic readers of that prosperous magazine were 
to send its editor polite little notes solicitously inquiring 
whether he intends to publish any more attacks on 
Christianity, would he not be grateful for this friendly 
interest in his periodical? Unquestionably! And if 
some of these correspondents were Catholic suffragists 


who indignantly object to this British Feminist’s 
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method of advancing “the cause,” the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly would doubtless be more thankful 
still. 


LITERATURE 
XVII—William Habington 


OST of the seventeenth-century poets who deserve it 
have now at last been handsomely rescued from ob- 
livion, and have received, so to speak, their orientation: the 
critics know them, and the anthologies, and even the pub- 
lishers of reprints. Some are still left out of the modern 
man-made heaven of letters, or, like Habington, “Mount (and 
that hardly!) to eternal life.” He is not unknown; it is 
only that he runs no least risk of becoming a fad. His 
Catholicism, deep-rooted, and intensified by circumstance, 
has something to do with that: it bespeaks for him a sort of 
permanizing of the isolation and the aloofness which he never 
chose, but learned to make his own, as part of God’s will for 
him. It gives a tinge, a twist, to the grave loveliness of his 
poetry, in which there are few high lights. Professor Saints- 
bury finds in it a “steady chill.” Such an ascription proves 
nothing in particular, except that Professor Saintsbury, de- 
spite all his charming erudition, has never studied the Eng- 
lish Recusant mind. For Habington had just that, and was 
just that: in his hushed pages we see the hereditary and the 
actual shadows of the Penal Laws. All the other Catholics 
of that generation who published verse, such as Crashaw, 
Davenant and «the rest, were converts; their youth was free; 
they have no dash of Habington’s ingrained and almost un- 
_ genial sadness. 

He was an only son, and his parents were remarkable 
people. His scholarly father, Thomas Habington, himself a 
conspicuous sufferer for the old religion, came of an honor- 
able family which had not shirked the prison cell or even the 
block, for the lost cause of “Marye the Quene.” William 
Habington was born on the eve of the Gunpowder Plot; his 
uncle, Lord Morley, was the man to whom the timely dis- 
covery of Catesby’s doings was made, and Habington’s 
mother is still supposed by many to have been the writer of 
the letter which warned him. Hindlip, the boy’s birthplace, 
was an old picturesque estate some three miles north of 
Worcester; the house was a very network of passages and 
secret apartments, destined to hide priests and other en- 
dangered Catholics from persecution. When William was 
old enough to graduate as his father’s pupil, and be sent away 
to school, he finished his education abroad at St. Omer’s, as 
became a Recusant’s son, shut off as such from the Catholic- 
founded universities in England. From St. Omer’s College 
William Habington came straight home to live a quiet coun- 
try life, shorn of its monotony only by the charms of study, 
and by the perfection of domestic peace. His marriage, prob- 
ably in 1633, was his one great event, and his wife, his “Cas- 
tara,” was Lucy Herbert, daughter of Lord Powys, and de- 
scended from the great house of Percy. 

In the year 1634 Habington began to publish, anonymously, 
what he had written of Lucy Herbert his betrothed, and 
afterwards of Lucy Habington his wife, “erecting,” as he 
well says, “the selfe same Altar both to Chastitie and Love.” 
As a matter of fact, the praise of a wife had been sounded 
by Surrey long before Habington, and was to be sounded by 
Vaughan immediately after him, but neither poet had de- 
voted the mass of his verses to that unhackneyed theme: in 
this respect Habington was indeed a pioneer, and in single- 
ness of poetic intention he stands with Coventry Patmore. 
“Castara” was given to the world as a personal tribute to 
another, as an exercise also in himself of what may without 








blame be called personal example. No such lofty and pure 
conception of love-poetry had been known in England since 
Spenser and Daniel died; and some of its most intimate 
graces were caught up by spirits whose natural lyric reach 
was more sudden and more inspirational than Habington’s 
own. 

The world’s great outstanding rewards meant little and 
increasingly less to William Habington. He had been 
brought up, as it were, on renunciations; his temper devel- 
oped into something the opposite of grasping. Yet as a 
lover, if not as a poet, he hopes for immortality. He tells us, 
more than once, that on this point he has had good assur- 
ances from his Muse. 

Thy vowes are heard; and thy Castaras name 
Is writ as faire in the register of fame 

As the ancient beauties who translated are, 
By poets, up to Heaven: each there a starre. 


Dead, in Love’s firmament, no starre shall shine 
Soe nobly faire, soe purely chaste, as thine! 


His “Reward of Innocent Love” is a dual remembrance; 
he postulates a sort of lasting shrine at the Hindlip of his 
heart, when he and his Lucy shall sleep together in his 
native earth. 

Thus when to one dark silent roome 
Death shall our loving coffins thrust, 


Fame will build columns on our tombe, 
And add a perfume to our dust: 


Fame, that is, of the private and interior sort, the suffragium 
cordis, not the vox populi; the only fame for which Habing- 
ton let himself hunger. It is pathetic that even that has not 
been accorded to him in any full measure. 

It cannot be denied that there is food for smiles in Habing- 
ton’s delightfully archaic definition of a perfect woman as 
one who, before marriage, “Never arriv’d at soe much fa- 
miliarity with Man as to know the diminutive of his name, 
and call him by it!” and after marriage: 

Thinks there can be no friendshipp but with one; . . . 

inquisitive onely of new wayes to please him, her wit sayles 

by none other compasse than that of his direction; .. . 

his vertues are her wonder and imitation, his errours her 

credulitie thinks noe more frailtie than makes him descend 
to the title of Man. 


All this throws double and rather ticklish interest into the 
knowledge we have from another source that Lucy Habing- 
ton was an extremely intelligent person, as well as a strong 
character. If her brightest laurel-lteaf, the glorious “Descrip- 
tion of Castara,” which is known to all lovers of English 
verse, be denuded of its more obvious moralizing, we get 
little besides these three stanzas of pure gold: 


Like the violet which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade, 
My Castara lives unknowne, 
To no looser eye betray’d. 
For she’s to her selfe untrue 
Who delights in the publicke view. 


Such her beautie as no artes 

Have enricht with borrowed grace; 

Her high birth no pride impartes, 

For she blushes in her place. 
Folly boasts a glorious blood: 
She is noblest, being good. 


She her throne makes Reason climbe 
Where wild passions captive lie, 
And each article of time 
Her pure thoughts to Heaven fiie. 
All her vowes religious be, 
And her love she vowes to me! 


Habington’s lifelong habits of repression, which affected 
everything in and about him, affected inevitably his outlook 
upon his art. He postulates it as one of “Castara’s” attrac- 
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t passionately fond of poetry, “because it 
softens the heart too much to love!” Of his own work he 
lets us know “That though Poetry may challenge if 


not prioritie, yet equallitie with the best sciences, both for 


she is ne 


tions that 
this: 


antiquitie and worth, I never set soe high a rate upon it as 


selfe up to its devotion. To write this 


series] have stole some houres from businesse 


oO give my 


[the 


“4 “astara” 


and my more serious study.” There speaks the Recusant 
again. in a tone which is touched with enforced withdrawal, 
though full of “bluff.” This esthetic half-heartedness has 
cost Habington not indeed his visions, but the mastery of 


it has kept 
monotonous 


form which would have given all of them wings: 


readers from examining closely his somewhat 


aG 
row of opals, and experiencing their incandescent fires. Like 
other taskmaster of human life, art must receive some 
technical, before she will 
Not by any catchword of 


every 
fury of devotion, not necessarily 
bestow the smallest real reward. 
philosophy could Habington have written his beautiful best: 
the many magical phrases, austerely masculine, in his secular 
verses; the more cohesive of the elegies for his cousin and 
best friend George Talbot, or passages of affectionate eulogy 


the half-dozen shining suc- 


ofr other friends only less dear: 
cesses of “Castara:” and the almost unbroken excellence of 
the religious verses 


Out of some midnight meditation when there was no effort 
to hold off from his native genius, in favor of “businesse and 


my more serious study,” must have come, for example, Habing- 


ton’s Now nocti indicat scientiam, his one flawless song. 
When I survey 
The bright, coelestiall spheare, 
which is known, one might almost say known by heart, 


wherever poetry is read. There all worrying limitations have 
fallen away from him; there he is supreme, and a great Eng- 
lish poet, if but for an hour. 

To any student of Habington who may be tempted to be- 
lieve in the indictment queted of his “steady chill,” we would 
commend his little prose character of “A Holy Man.” In it 
he delineates no abstract type, but the very Christians with 
whom his converse lay during his quiet nine and forty years. 
He who draws that heartfelt picture of a “happy warrior” 
paying to the sense of temporal disadvantage “not a sigh nor 
a wrinckle,” one “ever merry but still modest,” who “loves 
but not doates on life,” while wistfully looking towards mar- 
tyrdom, is no prig, but a man; and, if William Habington 
will let us add the word, a holy man. 

Louise IMoGeEN GUINEY. 


REVIEWS 


Theism and Humanism. Being the Gifford Lectures De- 
livered at the University of Glasgow, 1914. By the Rt. Hon. 
Arruur James Batrour. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
$1.75. 

Convinced that metaphysics has never evoked the interest 
of the plain man, Mr. Balfour decided “to approach the great 
subject, described by the Trust as Natural Religion, from his, 
the plain man’s, point of view.” The latter’s attitude of mind 
may be seen reflected in the “creed of common sense.” Now 
there are certain definite characteristics attaching to this 
creed, and chief among that its most important 
formulas represent beliefs which are inevitable. Beliefs that 
fall under the category of “inevitableness” have this pecu- 
liarity: all men live by them in practice. However, these 
beliefs are not to be compared with innate beliefs, a priori 
judgments, axioms, ete. “An inevitable belief need not be 
self-evident, nor even, in the last analysis, self-consistent. 
It is enough that those who deem it in need of proof yet 


them is 











cannot prove it, and those who think it lacks coherence yet 
cannot harmonize it, believe it all the same.” Belief in the 
existence of entities external to ourselves and certain beliefs 
touching ethics and esthetics are illustrations in point, and 
these form the substratum of the argument Balfour designs 
to build up. It is proposed to analyze these beliefs, to ex- 
amine their content, above all to estimate their values, and 
to show, if possible, that their inevitable admission leads, 
logically to Theism and away from Humanism. 

The argument, so far as it goes, is well developed and 
persuasively urged, but from the very nature of the case, it 
can hardly be said to be quite conclusive. The lecturer 
warns us that his argument is not an argument from common 
The reason he assigns for his denial is that such an 
has no 


sense, 
argument implies a theory of knowledge, and he 
theory »f knowledge to preach. 

Obviously, when so restricted, the argument loses much, if 
not all, of its logical value. Philosophy, to the Catholic at 
least, hangs or falls by the theory of knowledge you hold. If 
pressed by your opponent to give the ultimate reason for 
your beliefs and convictions, your answer must necessarily 
involve some theory touching the relation of mind and mat- 
ter, and the possibility or impossibility of bridging the gulf 
that apparently lies between them. Mr. Balfour has no 
difficulty in showing that Humanism is on many counts un- 
satisfactory, and in this he has done well and deserves praise. 
The pity is that he did not push his argument further, we 
had almost said to its logical conclusion. As it is, the re- 
flective mind will hardly be set at rest. Nor can it, we believe, 
be fairly said that the plain man, provided, ‘of course, his 
mind has not become wholly dulled by the cares and routine 
of a work-a-day life, is incapable of grasping the logic of 
several of the traditional arguments for the existence of 
God. At all events, he would find himself confronted by no 
greater task than that which would face him if he endeavored 
to follow closely the leading points of an argument developed 
in these lectures. a a os 


Studies in Church History. By the Rev. Bertranp L. Con- 
way, C.S.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. $0.75. 

The Inquisition: a Critical and Historical Study of the 
Coercive Power of the Church. By E. Vacanparp. Trans- 
lated from the Second Edition by the Rev. Bertranp L. Con- 
way, C.S.P. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $0.50. 

These “Studies in Church History” take their place be- 
tween the necessarily brief answers given to the queries of 
the “Question-Box” and a many-paged volume. They deaf 
with questions frequently asked by non-Catholics and which 
of their nature require a somewhat lengthier treatment than 
can be given from the mission pulpit. Answers to the ra- 
tionalist’s and the Protestant’s false assertions concerning 
the constitution and early government of the Church and 
the origin and spread of Christian asceticism during the 
first three centuries; refutation of the undying fable of Pope 
Joan and the supposed opposition of the Church to science 
shown in the case of Galileo: these and other kindred 
topics are treated in a vigorous style and provide 
weapons against the certain recurrence of these attacks of 
the enemies of the Church. A liberal bibliography at the 
end of each study gives ample references. 

Father Vacandard’s well-known book 
with the Inquisition in the broadest meaning of that institu- 
tion, treating of everything that relates to the suppression 
of heresy from the origin of Christianity up to the Renais- 
sance, with an explanation and defense of the Church's posi- 
tion. Side by side with the unswerving attitude of the 
Church towards heresy is the gradual change of her attitude 
towards the heretic, influenced as she was by the early Chris- 
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tian emperors, the notion of justice current in the Middle 
Ages and the spirit of the times through which she was pass- 
ing. The author very clearly shows that people in this age 
of unbelief and different ideas of justice, will never appre- 
ciate the Church's attitude towards heresy and the heretic 
unless they study it from the viewpoint of those times and 
in the light of the environment, ideas and manners of that 
period of history. The very moderate price of both these 
books brings them within reach of all. C. J. D. 





Kings, Queens and Pawns. By Mary Roserts RINEHART. 
New York: George Doran & Co. $1.50. 

Fighting France. By Epiru Wuarton. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 

Here are two books by ladies, both on the war, and both 
in red bindings. Mrs. Rinehart’s account is wholly objective, 
and drawn with a journalist’s sure instinct for the sensa~ 
tional and striking. She visited the Belgian, French and 
English armies, and catches to a remarkable degree the 
separate atmosphere of each, a thing her clever powers of 
observation fitted her for. Her visits to the King of the 
Belgians, the Queen of England, and to General Foch are 
well told. Her first glimpse of the latter was while the great 
general was praying alone in a little country church. 

Mrs. Wharton's account is different in style and tone. 
Finely and quietly written, it contains many a page of ex- 
quisite description of Paris, the Argonne, Alsace, but her 
own personality intrudes itself throughout and we cannot 
help feeling that we have more of France as Mrs. Wharton 
feels it and less of France as it really is. In full sympathy 
with the Frenchman’s cause she pays generous tribute to his 
indomitable energy and purpose, but her evident ignorance 
of the religious side of his life has hindered her from seeing 
many fine and noble things, and caused her to overlook some- 
thing in her attempt to account for the new spirit of the 
country. This is especially evident in her last chapter, “The 
i. w. ©. 





The Ways of Woman. By Ipa M. Tarsett. New York: 


“The Macmillan Co. $1.00. 


Races and Immigrants in America. By Joun R. Commons, 
\Professor of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $0.50. 

Much may be pardoned the book that is sanely cheerful in 
its outlook upon social problems, especially in these days of 


-the muckraker, the “howler” and the “sob-sister.” Hence, des- 


pite incidental shortcomings, “The Ways of Woman” may be 
recommended to the discerning. Miss Tarbell sets herself 
an examination of the ancient question, “What are the activi- 
ties and responsibilities of woman?” and arrives at the cheery 
conclusion that they are much the same as they have been 
these many centuries. “Outward forms have changed; but 
the great currents of life still persist.” Perhaps it may be 
nearer the truth to say that woman’s responsibilities have 
deepened with the widening of her activities in modern times. 
‘It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that Miss Tarbell 
seems to find no place in the life of “the average, normal 
woman” for religion; at least there is no reference to the 
subject throughout the volume, although on page 72, the word 
“God” used as part of a compound adjective, is admitted into 
the text. 

Panoplied with statistics and extracts from Government 
reports, Professor Commons rocks along very easily, very 
interestingly and very informingly until in the dim distance, 
he descries the Catholic Church, or an Irishman. Then he 
goes to pieces. He informs us that “the Reformation ban- 
ished the idea that men must seek salvation through the in- 


tercession of popes and priests”; and quoting from Shaler, 








he sadly remarks that “while the priesthood and monastic 
orders have systematically debilitated all the populations of 
Catholic Europe, their influence has been most efficient in 
destroying talent in the peasant class.” This is but a tithe 
of the quaint ecclesiastical erudition garnered by this tireless 
pundit. Touching the Irish, the author notes with deep feel- 
ing that “many of the young men have fallen into the hood- 
lum and criminal element”; yet, that the demands of strict 
justice may be observed, the learned Professor admits that 
“many more Irish have risen to positions of foremanship, or 
have lived on their wits in politics, or have entered the priest- 
hood.” In this wise, “many” and “many more” Irish are ac- 
counted for; what has become of the others, is left to con- 
jecture which, indeed may prove as trusty a guide as Pro- 
fessor Commons. The inference, cunningly suggested, al- 
though not plainly stated, that “the Irish-American girls” 
are now engaged in promoting race-suicide, is either a plain 
lie, or an excellent illustration of the ignorance which today 
finds its reward in the chairs of more than one American uni- 
versity. Yet for his notable contribution to social science, 
in summing up the five professions adopted by the majority 
of the Irish and their descendants in America, viz., crime, 
hoodlumism, foremanship, petty politics, and the priesthood, 
Professor Commons deserves nothing less than a crown of 
wild olive, or, if it be more to his taste, of thistles. 
P.. iB. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


The opening number of the Catholic Mind’s fourteenth vol- 
ume is one that readers and students of history will find very 
useful. Father Hull discusses “Catholics and Frank State- 
ment,” and offers beginners a good list of books. Father 
John F. X. Murphy looks into the justice of John Huss’s 
claims to the honor of “martyrdom,” and the concluding paper 
in the number is a brief examination of the absolution for 
crimes still to be committed that Clement VII, according to 
the Protestant tradition, is said to have given Benvenuto 


Cellini. 





Here is the Bookman’s list of November's six best-selling 
works of fiction: “Michael O'Halloran,’ Stratton-Porter; 
“Felix O’Day,” Smith; “Dear Enemy,” Webster; “K,” Rine- 
hart; “Beltane the Smith,” Farnol, and “The Heart of the 
Sunset,” Beach. They have already been noticed in America, 
the first three favorably, the fourth and fifth with qualified 
commendation, the last adversely. It is encouraging to find 
those that are unobjectionable on moral grounds heading the 
list. 





Incidents of personal heroism displayed by the soldiers 
and officers of the Allies’ armies during the sensational Ger- 
man dash on Paris, and the retreat of the Allies from Mons 
to Ypres, in the first months of the war, furnish the material 
for “The Undying Story” (Dutton, $1.35), by W. Douglas 
Newton. The historical sequence of events is here followed, 
but the larger issues are mostly submerged into the telling 
of the individual acts of bravery and courage. The style has 
a vigor and a stirring appeal, but the repeated occurrence 
of lengthy and unusual adjectives gives an air of exaggera- 
tion to the narrative. The Irish soldiers get full credit for 
their work of bravery and hardship in the present war. 





The January Catholic World is a very readable and timely 
number. S. A. Parker contributes a good sketch of the late 
Bishop Hedley, and Dr. James J. Walsh a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of Andrew J. Shipman’s services to the Church, Dr. 
Shanahan examines “The Genesis of Kant’s Criticism,” Miss 
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Katherine Brégy writes an excellent paper on “Some Recent 
Poetry and Drama,” and Father Gavan Duffy, the youngest 
son of the famous “Young Ireland” leader, takes readers into 
his confidence and tells them just why he is an enthusiast for 
the foreign missions. Father Kent has a thoughtful paper 
on “Religion and Literature in War Time,” and Mr. McKee 
describes “The Gary System.” There is a fine war ballad by 
Father Earls with a most unexpected ending, a good essay 
on “Manners and Religion,” by T. J. Brennan, and Esther W. 


Neill starts a new serial called “Transmigration.” 





“A Manual of Apologetics” (Wagner, $0.75), by the Rev. 
F. J. Koch, is a translation from the revised German edition, 
again revised and edited by the Rev. Charles Bruehl, D.D., 
a professor in the Seminary at Overbrook. Starting from the 
ultimate end of man, the author advances through religion 
in its various phases to God its supreme object; from God 
to His works of creation; from man to Revelation and the 
Scriptures. Then follows a developed treatise on the Son 
of God, the Messiah, and His Kingdom, the Church. The 
volume is, indeed, a “manual,” simple in treatment, logical 
in argument, clear in exposition, and complete in form.—— 
In “Homilies on All the Sunday Gospels” (Herder, $1.00), 
ably translated from the Italian of Father Gaetano Finco by 
Bishop Dunne of Peoria, we have a simple explanation of all 
the Sunday Gospels of the ecclesiastical year. The lessons 
drawn are practical and suitable to every class of listeners, 
and appeal forcibly to the mind and heart. 





One would have thought that more good poetry had been 
written “To Your Dog and to My Dog” (Houghton, $1.00) 
than Lincoln Newton Kinnicutt has been able to gather into 
his beautifully printed “collection of thirty-two poems by 
Scott, Kipling, Gilder, Matthew Arnold, Newbolt, and many 
other friends and admirers of the dog,” but the compiler 
sought diligently, no doubt, for the best verses that have 
been written on the subject. Many of the authors are look- 
ing forward to meeting their canine friends in heaven !—— 
“Afternoons of April’ (Houghton) is an apt title for a book 
by Grace Hazard Conkling. The verse is light as April 
showers and serves just to ruffle the poetic soul’s surface. 
The writer’s rich vocabulary leads her into fields that are 
too luxuriant for work-a-day mortals. There is too much 
“myrrh,” “wildwood honey,” “poppies,” 
and “orange blossom.” The poems are clean and free of that 
suggestiveness that often taints modern verse. Passages 
here and there bespeak the influence of Keats, while for 
simplicity and pathos “The Chimes of Termonde” is perhaps 
the best selection in the book. 


“balsam,” “mint,” 


“Economic Aspects of the War (Yale University Press, 
$1.50), by Edwin J. Clapp, is a very seasonable volume. At 
a time when the rights of neutrals, “Orders in Council,” 
the limitations of a legal blockade, seizure of neutral ships 
on the high seas, contraband, absolute and conditional, are 
everywhere discussed, this work of the Professor of Eco- 
nomics of New York University will undoubtedly find nu- 
merous and interested readers. The book is a study of 
“neutral rights, belligerent claims and American commerce 
in the years 1914-1915.” The chapters on “The Rights of 
Neutrals,” the various “Orders in Council,” “The Wilhel- 
mina Case,” the “War Orders for Guns and Ammunition for 
the Allies,” and the cotton and copper question will clear up 
many a false and hazy notion. The European war is some- 
thing more than a battle of giants for mere self-defense or 
extension of territory. It is a titanic struggle for the control 
of the markets and commerce of the world. With telling 
phrase and well-tutored gift of expression, Mr. Clapp has 











depicted that phase of the conflict which closely affects our 
own economic life. The book is a contribution to the philos- 
ophy of history. Such works have more than a momentary 
interest. 





In “The American Country Girl” (Stokes, $1.50) Mrs. Martha 
Foote Crow has, out of her wide experience, striven to solve 
many of that young lady’s problems for her, and to help 
her make her own life useful, efficient and progressive. 
Useful means in the material problems of the house; efficient, 
in the new methods of housekeeping, and progressive, toward 
some rather vague ideal of “uplift.” The book is striking in 
that, amid all the really lofty precepts for life and conduct 
that are given, the religious motive is entirely absent; fine 
things are built on a poor foundation. Her ideas on mar- 
riage, however, are sound; there is a good deal about the 
“new ideas” on husband and wife partnership, and the reader 
can learn from the book what the best elements outside the 
Church in this country are doing——-In “Letters from 
Prison” (Badger, $0.50) Bouck White once more presents 
his views of Christianity and economics, and denounces the 
court that imprisoned him. A revolutionary Christ and a 
Church of the Revolution is his “message.” Whatever truth 
there is in his fling at the non-Catholic churches for their 
supposed sanctification of the crimes of the rich, such doc- 
trine has never been taught by the Catholic Church and 
never can be. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Richard G. Badger, Boston: 
Songs of Brittany. Chansons de chez nous of Théodore Botrel. With 
an Introduction by Anatole le Braz. Translated from the French by 
Elizabeth S. Dickerman. $1.00. 

Benziger Brothers, New York: 

Life of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque: 
Heart to Blessed Margaret Mary. By Monseigneur 
lated from the French by a Visitandine of Baltimore. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York: 

Everyman’s Library. The Life of the First Duke of Newcastle and 
Other Writings. y Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle; A Short His- 
tory of the English People. By John Richard Green. Two Volumes; 
On the Scope and Nature of University Education. By Cardinal John 
Henry Newman. $0.35 each. 

B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Handbook of Ceremonies for Priests and Seminarians. By John Baptist 
Miller, S.J. Translated from the Second German Edition by Andrew 
P. Ganss, S.J. $1.00; The Sacraments. Vol. I. By the Rev. Joseph 
Pohle, Ph.D., D.D. Authorized English Version by Arthur Preuss. $1.50, 


London Catholic Truth Society, London: 


Stories from Italy. By Louisa Emily Dobree. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York: 

The Romanticism of St. Francis and Other Studies in the Genius of the 

Franciscans. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. $2.00. 


Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago: 
Socrates Master of Life. By William Ellery Leonard. $1.00. 


Queen’s Work, St. Louis: 
Talks to Boys. By Joseph P. Conroy, S.J. $0.50. 

The Riverside Press, Cambridge: 
Michael Freebern Gavin. <A Biography: 
Introduction by Clarence John Blake, M.D 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 
Stories of Thrift for Young Americans. 
Grace A. Turkington. $0.50. 

St. Bede College, Peru, IIl.: 

An Excursion of a Rhetoric Class into Poetry. 

Sturgis & Walton Co., New York: 
New Rubaiyat from a Southern Garden. 
$0.75. 

Pierre Tequi, Libraire-Editeur, Paris: 
La Guerre en Champagne au Diocese de Chalons. 
Monseigneur Tissier, 3 fr. 50: Les Paroles de la Guerre. 
Gauthey. 3 fr. 50. 

Vatican Press, Rome: 
Directory for College Sodalities. 


Revelations of the Sacred 
Bougaud. Trans- 
$0.50. 


One shilling. 


Edited by His Son, with an 


By Myron T. Pritchard and 


By George Frederic Viett. 


Sous la direction de 
Par Mgr. 


Practical Instructions by Father Charles 
Franchet, S.J. Translated by M. J. R., Sodalist of Our Lady. 0.40; 
Aloysius Ignatius Fiter, Director of the Barcelona Sodality. By Father 
Raymund Ruiz Amado, S.J. Translation edited by Father Elder Mullan, 
S.J. $0.75; Frequent and Daily Communion and the Sodalities of Our 
Lady. By Father Justus Bequiriztain, S.J. Translated from the Spanish 
by M. J. R., Sodalist of Our Lady. $0.10. 
Joseph F. Wagner, New York: 

Addresses at Patriotic and Civic Occasions. 

Volumes. $3.09. 


By Catholic Orators. Two 
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EDUCATION 
Washing and Extras 


cy in a great while a precious thought, charged with 
rare wisdom, glorifies the dull environments of these pages. 
If you do not accept this modest thesis, you are politely but 
firmly referred to an assertion advanced some weeks ago, 
that if we expect the school “to prepare Johnny for his place 
in life,” it might be well to inquire whether the school has 
any definite notion of the position to which Johnny will 
one day lend a singular luster, or any realizable means of 
preparing him for it. It is a quiet week indeed which does 
not see some new plan or some novel application of an ex- 
isting program, designed to prepare Johnny for his place in 
the sun. But despite these discoveries, the school, judging by 
the finished product, does not seem appreciably nearer the 
solution of the problem. Business men still complain that 
girls can’t spell and boys can’t add. The new programs look 
well on paper and often are beautifully printed; but truth 
allows no further panegyric. 


VaGuE Purposes, AIMLESS MEANS 


Modern schools do not seem to wish to “teach” anything; 
their nebulous desire is “to fit the child for life,” and this 
vaguely defined end is to be attained “somehow, someway,” 
either by cramming the program with an indigestible mass 
of academic studies, or by replacing the older subjects 
almost entirely by courses presumably of commercial, civic, 
or domestic value. As to the vocational and pre-vocational 
schools, now so popular in many cities, I have often won- 
dered what mantle of clairvoyance has fallen upon the school 
authorities, enabling them to discern with accuracy the pre- 
cise Johnny or Priscilla whose peculiar gifts imperatively de- 
mand this special form of training. Casting off the burden 
of years I seem to remember a child’s game by which a 
glimpse into one’s future career was obtained through the 
simple process of counting one’s buttons, chanting the while 
the mystic verses: 


Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief, 
Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief (da capo) 


and the coincidence of a phrase with the ultimate button 
revealed the dark path of your coming years. Possibly a 
similar incantation is used by our modern schoolmen; but 
I am inclined to believe that, to the purposes which they 
propose to effect, most of them bear the same relation as 
did the old lady to’ the corpse which she followed to the 
grave. She did not know the deceased, she explained, nor 
any of the family; in fact, she was a stranger and merely 
“came for the ride.” 


Wipe READING IN CLEVELAND 


The truth seems to be that many educational reformers 
follow the child to school just for the ride. If the novel 
features which they urge have an educational value, one 
must conclude either that education has lost its old meaning, 
or that, during the last decades, an essential change has 
taken place in the constitution of the human mind. Every 
reformer has a new broom; it is the badge of his calling and 
the instrument of his wrath; and, in his zeal, he has often 
suggested and introduced disorders worse than the original 
evil. Investigators, conducting a survey of the Cleveland 
public schools, recently discovered that the study of history 
and civics was greatly neglected in that city. The fact that 
“civics is dismissed in ten to twenty minutes a day, and this 
scant attention is only in the fifth and sixth grades,” they 
viewed with marked disapprobation and unfeigned alarm; 








and with a rare knowledge of the child mind, recommended 
that the work in history and civics “be amply supplemented 
by a wide range of reading on social welfare topics.”” Johnny 
or Priscilla embarking on a wide course of reading in civics 
and sociology would be an edifying sight, even in Boston. 
Cleveland children, thirteen years of age, may differ, it is 
true, from the variety one ordinarily encounters; still, this 
remarkable recommendation gives rise to the suspicion that 
these learned investigators went to Cleveland just for the 
ride. 


New Fievtps oF Epucation 


This freak program entitles the Cleveland investigators to 
the prize for 1915. However, they are not alone on the 
field of worthy endeavor. Cincinnati, having established 
courses in baseball umpiring, has lately engaged an _ in- 
structor in gardening, who will impart to the rising genera- 
tion the best methods of beautifying the ways and lanes of 
that bucolic community; and we are informed by Professor 
Dewey that at least one school in Chicago teaches spelling, 
punctuation and grammar by instructing the pupils in type- 
setting. In Indianapolis there is an establishment in which 
sewing, shoemaking, carpentry, cooking, millinery, crochet- 
ing, tailoring, and general housework are among the subjects 
of instruction; and this establishment is not a social settle- 
ment, but Public School No. 26. No doubt Public School 
No. 26 is a worthy institution, but one wonders what time 
and attention the children can give to the staple subjects of 
the curriculum. 

At the University School in Columbia, Missouri, pupils of 
the lower grades frequently spend the morning in some 
grocery store, “each child,” reports an admiring critic, “try- 
ing to see how much he can discover for himself.” Whatever 
the children may learn, the shop-keeper should find this 
practice a valuable training in self-restraint. “Some first- 
grade children,” continues the critic, “are remarkably keen 
in detecting the grocer’s innumerable devices for making 
quantities look greater than they are”; an admirable repro- 
duction of the justly celebrated object lesson in morality 
invented by the Spartans when they exhibited drunken helots 
to their offspring. These insufferable little prigs also investi- 
gate the milk, bakery, and clothing business, “visit the fire 
department and the post office and find out what each one 
is for and how they are conducted. This and the study of 
local amusements usually come in the third grade.” During 
the mid-day period, these children “play bean-bag and _ nine- 
pins.” 


Civics AND CULTURE IN CHICAGO 


The Chicago school in which all the classes above the. 
fourth grade were organized into civic clubs deserves at least 
a passing mention. Each club had its assigned territory, of 
which it drew a map, and then the boys “counted the alleys, 
lamp posts, the garbage cans and the policemen.” This last 
item should be helpful to the new Mayor, who is knitting 
his brows in an effort to discover the Chicago policeman’s 
excuse for existence. They also wrote letters to public offi- 
cials, visited the city hall, “and actually went into the alleys 
and cleaned them up. The English work in these 
grades is based on the work of these clubs.” 

But if Chicago tolerates a “grubby” school of this type, 
its claims to culture are amply proved by the Frances Parker 
School, where Greek history is introduced in the fourth 
grade. The work includes “the building of a Greek house 
and writing poems about some Greek myth.” The children 
also make Greek costumes and “wear them every day in the 
classrooms,” but not, it is to be hoped, outside or in winter. 
Some other things done by these youthful builders of Greek 
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houses, poems and garments are thus described by their 
enthusiastic teacher: 

They model Mycenz in sand-pans, ruin it, cover it, and 
become the excavators who bring its treasure to light 
again. They write prayers to Dionysius and stories such 
as they think Orpheus might have sung. In class 
time, with prayers and dances and extempore song, they 
hold a Dionysiac festival. Again, half of them are 
Athenians and half of them Spartans . or they are 
freemen of Athens, replying spiritedly to the haughty 
Persian message. 


On the whole, most educators will prefer the school which 
sets its pupils to clean the alleys, investigate the garbage- 
cans and the city hall, and count the police. There is less 
humbug about it. 


Tue Mock Turtle A PIONEER 


The Mock Turtle, as we are told in a classic text, went to 
an excellent school. The curriculum embraced only the 
standard subjects, such as Reeling and Writhing, Mystery, 
Ancient and Modern, and Arithmetic with its divisions, Am- 
bition, Distraction, Uglification, and Derision. As he was 
careful to point out to Alice, he had enjoyed the best of 


educations. The ensuing conversation is of great pedagogical 


value: 


“ 


“I’ve been to day-school, too,” said Alice; 
needn't be so proud as all that.” 
“With extras?” asked the Mock Turtle a little anxiously. 
“Yes,” said Alice, “we learned French and music.” 
“And washing?” said the Mock Turtle. 
“Certainly not!” said Alice indignantly. 
“Ah! Then yours wasn’t really a good school,” said the 
Mock Turtle in a tone of relief. 


you 


The modern program makers have fully satisfied the Mock 
Turtle’s requirements in finding a place for washing and 
extras in the curriculum. Under their benign guidance the 
little red schoolhouse has evolved into something very like 
the bed which Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn arranged for 
Jim. What with the rats and the snakes and the spiders, not 
to mention the “juice harp,” the rag ladder, the chain, and the 
grindstone, “there wasn’t no room in bed for him skasely, 
and when there was a body couldn’t sleep.” There is plenty 
of room in the school of today for fads, frills, and fancies; 
but the space allotted to Jim, who by a dark figure of allegory 
represents education, has grown notably less. 

Pau L. BLAKELY, s.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Catholic Social Influence 


T would be a great thing for the Church and for society 
if Catholics had more social influence. Not social influ- 
ence in the snobbish sense of having the entry into the most 
select drawing-rooms, but in the sense of effective action 
upon the life and character of society, power in the upbuild- 
ing and direction of the commonwealth. The possibility of 
this influence is not limited to men or women of any one 
class. It is the theory of our political constitution that every 
voter is one of the factors of government and therefore every 
voter is an active influence in government. 


OpporTuNITIES AT HAND 


To take another example, labor unions have very far- 
reaching social effects, and every individual unionist who 
shares in the working of his union has an influence on the 


life of society. Illustrations might be multiplied to show 
that every man or woman has opportunities of exercising real 
and important influence in the life of the community. But 
these opportunities cannot be used without intelligence and 








knowledge. If Catholics are to have a positive influence they 
must equip themselves with knowledge; knowledge of what 
we want and of how we are to get it. In so far as we have 
knowledge we have power; in so far as we are ignorant we 
are ciphers, or if we count at all it is as pawns in the hands 
of those who have knowledge. It is the realization of this 
fact that has caused the modern Catholic social movement, 
in France, in Belgium, in Germany, and in England, to be 
preeminently a study movement. The study circle has been 
the center and the source of all that fruitful Catholic social 
action which has done so much since the days of Ketteler 
and which promises so well for the future. 


A PrRacticaAL STIMULANT 


A Catholic social reform movement must be based upon 
a Catholic sociology, and a Catholic sociology may be de- 
fined as the knowledge of Catholic moral principles and of 
the concrete conditions of social life to which they are to 
be applied. The sociologist is principally concerned with 
ethics and moral theology, the science of goodness; with 
politics, the science of human association and government, 
and with economics, the science of wealth. The directors 
and leaders of a social movement must have a wide and deep 
sociological knowledge, and therefore we need Catholic so- 
ciological scholars, who must be trained at our universities. 
Until recently, Louvain was the chief center for such train- 
ing. The rank and file in a social movement need no deep 
erudition, but they do need some acquaintance with the ele- 
ments of sociology, and certainly a detailed knowledge of 
some particular department according to their special posi- 
tion and opportunities in life. For example, a Catholic work- 
ing man who is a member of a labor union should be in- 
structed in his rights and duties as a wage-earner; he should 
know what are the objects aimed at by his union and what 
are the methods it employs. He should have enough knowl- 
edge to enable him to use intelligently his right to a voice 
in the control of the union. The more that he knows in pro- 
portion to his fellow-members the greater will be his share 
of the control. 


Srupy CLuss IN ENGLAND 


In just the same way every voter should have the political 
knowledge which makes the exercise of his citizen rights 
an intelligent action. It is perfectly practicable to diffuse 
such elementary sociological knowledge among our Catholic 
people. The present writer can speak from personal experi- 
ence of the success of the social study clubs of Catholic 
working men in England. Indeed it is: not enough to say 
that these clubs have given an elementary education in so- 
ciology; they have often given much more. I have known 
coal miners and cotton weavers expound the doctrine of 
natural rights in a manner that would secure the highest 
credit for a philosophical student in a seminary. There are 
members of these working-men’s study clubs whose knowl- 
edge of economics is up to the standard required for a uni- 
versity degree. This knowledge is put to practical use. The 
man who has been attending a study club one evening a week 
during the winter months acquires a knowledge of first prin- 
ciples and a training in connected thinking which makes an 
astonishing difference to him intellectually. 


PRACTICAL RESULTS 


The result is that when he goes to his trade union meeting 
he is able to see the bearings of any question under review 
and to discuss them with an unwonted facility and acuteness 
which makes his fellows wonder at the phenomenon. Often 
I have heard of cases of Catholic members of labor com- 
mittees causing something like a sensation by suddenly de- 
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veloping powers of debate that had never been suspected 
in them before. The explanation is that the men had been 
taking a study club course. One need not dwell upon the 
increase of power that has come to these men with their in- 
crease in knowledge, power that is used in the cause of the 


Church. 
FURTHER PLANS 


Membership in a labor union is only one example of the 
multitude of opportunities open to the ordinary man to influ- 
ence society in a Catholic direction. Our conversations in 
the streets, in the train, in the workshop or the office, give 
us such opportunities. I do not know why it is that the 
social study movement is confined so largely to the working 
classes. Catholics of the business and professional classes 
have their own special opportunities for social action; and 
their present equipment in social knowledge is certainly not 
perfect enough to render study unnecessary. Nor is there 
any reason why clubs should deal only with social questions. 
The club presents an excellent opportunity for the study of 
religion, and especially of apologetics, by men and women 
living a secular life. There is certainly a desire for such 
study among our Catholic young men and the Catholic Social 
Guild in England is at present contemplating the preparation 
of a series of study courses in apologetics similar to the 
existing courses in social study. I do not know when or by 
whom the first study club was founded, but the institution 
has been adopted and developed to such a unique extent by 
Catholics that it may be regarded as a Catholic invention. 

Henry SOMERVILLE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Hindu professors of today are doing their best, or their 
worst, to destroy our age-old poetical traditions. The violet, 
for instance, has been reputed time out of mind the fair 
symbol of modesty and lowliness, but along comes a pundit 
from the East and announces that plants are now known to 
grow tired of uncongenial surroundings, and that the violet 
in particular is in a chronic state of ennui, being bored to 
extinction by its environment, as: that accounts for the flow- 
er’s pensive, shrinking manner. If this is true, new editions 
of the standard poetical works in which violets are called shy 
and modest should be properly annotated, and measures 
should be promptly taken for brightening the lives of un- 
happy flowers. Our opulent “uplifters” might organize, for 
instance, the S. I. C. F. C. U. S.: the Society for Improving 
the Condition of Flowers Condemned to Uncongenial Sur- 
roundings. 





“The American business machinery now is running with 
a power and speed never before exceeded,” said President 
Frank A. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of New York, 
before representatives of every important textile mill on the 
Atlantic seaboard. In this he believed there was serious 
danger, in as far as the buying is being done feverishiv by 
foreign nations under the emergency of the war. Nations, 
like individuals, he warned his hearers, may pass beyond 
their possibilities to pay. He strongly urged that business 
men free themselves as soon as possible from the war busi- 
ness on which they are engaged and turn their attention with 
all their energy to general trade. Such warnings may not be 
popular, but, in the opinion of the Paterson Press-Guardian, 
they express “the belief of many of our thoughtful country- 
men. For that reason numerous American business con- 
cerns have declined to hazard their fortunes by seeking, or 
even accepting, what others have eagerly grasped at as op- 








portunities glittering with golden promise.” Mr. Vanderlip’s 
high position in the field of financial science, the editorial 
observes, makes his advice at least “worth thinking about.” 

The noisome tide of anti-Catholic literature which for a 
time deluged the United States has not left our Philippine 
possessions free from its pollution. In a sermon delivered by 
Bishop Hurth at the Cathedral of Manila, and reported in the 
Cablenews-American of that city, he says: 

Thousands of copies of these wretched sheets are circu- 
lated here in the Philippines. Has any minister of the 
Gospel raised his voice in protest from the pulpit? If so, 
it has not come to my knowledge. But it has come to 
my knowledge that ministers of the Gospel have made 
themselves colporteurs of such vile filth, assiduously 
poisoning therewith the minds of the young in our midst. 
The secular press and public and professional men, he 

adds, have lost a golden opportunity to blazon before the 
world the doctrine of true American liberty, when they failed 
to speak out boldly for freedom and fair play on seeing 
the creed of millions of their fellow-citizens insulted. 

In a recent issue of the Boston Transcript there are some 
interesting data from Canada’s volume of criminal statistics 
for 1914. In that year native-born Canadians constituted 77.9 
per cent of the Dominion’s total population and furnished 
54.33 per cent of the convicted criminals; British immigrants 
numbered 11.06 per cent of the population and furnished 11.81 
per cent of the convicts. United States born immigrants 
formed 4.2 per cent of the population and supplied 6.02 of 
convicted offenders; other immigrants numbered 6.2 per cent 
of the population and contributed 20.84 per cent of the con- 
victs. In respect to grave crimes the immigrant is to the 
fore. For instance, of 28 convicted of murder in 1914, only 
6 were native born; of 23 convicted in 1913, only 5 were na- 
tive born; of 25 convicted in 1912, only 6 were of Canadian 


birth. The Maritime Provinces are the least criminal; the 
western Provinces the most criminal. This table is in- 
structive: Prince Edward Island, with 1.15 per cent of the 


Dominion’s total population, had last year but 0.12 per cent 
of the Dominion’s criminality. The figures for Nova Scotia 
were, respectively, 6.21 and 3.57; for New Brunswick, 4.38 and 
1.07; Quebec, 26.21 and 16.73; Ontario, 32.53 and 41.66; Mani- 
toba, 6.76 and 6.97; Saskatchewan, 9.18 and 8.99; Alberta, 
7.12 and 10.44; British Columbia, 6.14 and 10.32. From this it ap- 
pears that Ontario, with 32.53 per cent of the population, has 
41.66 per cent of Canada’s criminality, while Quebec, with 
26.21 per cent of the population, has only 16.73 per cent of the 
criminality. The writer of the interesting article remarks 
anent this last fact: “It would never do for an Ontario Prot- 
estant, like myself, to admit the possibility that the predom- 
inance of the Roman Catholic Church in Quebec explains this 
satisfactorily. Yet Brother Sir John Macdonald’s Orangeism 
did not prevent him from describing the clergy of Lower Canada 
as ‘the finest moral police in the world.’” 





Great men always suffer from misrepresentations. This is 
especially true of prelates of the stamp of the beloved Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Baltimore, whose kindly courtesy makes 
him accessible to persons of all ages, creeds, and conditions 
of life. Recently a minister of the Gospel called on the Car- 
dinal in reference to a campaign soon to be inaugurated in 
Baltimore by the evangelist, Mr. Sunday. As usual, his 
Eminence was courteous, and apparently his native kindli- 
ness was mistaken for an approval of Mr. Sunday's doctrine 
and methods. At any rate wires were soon hot with mes- 
sages to the effect that Cardinal Gibbons had set the stamp 
of approval on Mr. Sunday’s campaign. That this report was 
far from the fact is apparent from the following abstract 
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taken from an article which appeared in the Baltimore 
Catholic Review: 

The truth is that the Cardinal expressed no positive opinion 
whatever on the soundness or unsoundness of Billy Sunday’s 
doctrine, but merely remarked that his doctrines seemed less 
heterodox than those of many Protestant ministers. The 
Cardinal received Dr. Peck very kindly, as he always receives 
visitors, and could not do otherwise. But he gave no en- 
dorsement of Billy Sunday’s doctrines or methods. 

His Eminence, while net condemning all of Billy Sunday’s 
utterances and doctrines, or while not giving any explicit 
approval, could not, and cannot approve the blasphemous 
utterances, the coarse epithets, the theatrical antics of Mr. 
Sunday. The Cardinal’s words were not intended to give 
any sanction to any certain great truths which Mr. Sunday 
might preach. 

Here the matter may rest; but it seems too bad that a 
venerable and kindly prelate, whose lips drop naught but 
words of charity and benediction, should be misrepresented 
by those to whom he has been generous. 





When we believe that an enemy nation is doing us wrong, 
it is a helpful reflection, says W. H. Kent, O.S.C., in the 
Catholic World, to consider the service the same nation has 
done us in happier days. However much the political in- 
terests of Germany, England and France may clash, what- 
ever wrongs one party may have done the other in this field, 
“in religion and in letters they all have much in common, 
and there is not one of these nations that does not owe a 
debt to the other.” In a noble spirit of conciliation the 
English writer continues: 

A Catholic Englishman, who has a just sense of all that he 
has in common with his fellow Catholics on the other side, 
and of all that he owes to German literature in general and 
more especially to the writings of German Catholics, may 
still be heart and soul with his own country in the great 
war that is now being waged. Yet, here as in the case of a 
quarrel with an old friend, the memory of these good deeds 
might serve as a safeguard against hatred and bitterness 
of heart. It might do somewhat to mitigate the evils of the 
war, and even to prepare the way for a real peace and re- 
newed friendship when at length the struggle is over. 


These words deserve to be well taken to heart by both 
sides; for why should scholars stoop to “the mean and 
petty patriotism” which consists in blackening the very his- 
tory and literature of the opposing nation, while soldiers and 
sailors are far more ready to honor the bravery of the men 
they meet in fight? Addressing his English readers, he says: 

Catholics in this country who are taking a conspicuous 
and patriotic part in the great struggle would be justly in- 
dignant if their fellow-Catholics in the other camp traced 
all the trouble to English heretics or infidel philosophers 
of an earlier generation, and spoke as if those who go forth, 
with the true faith in their hearts, to fight and die for their 
fatherland were somehow inspired by the preaching of 

Wyckliffe, or by the blank agnosticism of Herbert Spencer 

or Bradlaugh. Much the same may be said when 

the Austro-Germans with their four Catholic kings and 
millions of Catholic soldiers, are described as if they went 
into battle under the banners of Luther and Kant and 

Nietzsche. 


When poets, scholars, and journalists are again restored 
to their sanity and come to recognize the neutrality of his- 
tory, literature, and religion, putting aside “their sublime dis- 
regard of the facts that tell against their theories,” we may 
look forward to the conclusion of a real peace. To no one 
nation can be assigned a monopoly either of civilization or 
of folly, nor may any war be allowed to sever the bonds of 
Christian charity or annul the duties imposed by justice. 

The possibilities of effecting conversions to the Faith in 
our country are forcibly brought home in a letter to the 


Catholic Convert by the Reverend John Duffy, of Sheridan, | 











Wyoming. Twenty-five per cent of his congregation of 500 
souls at Holy Name Church are converts, and the same 
situation exists in other parts of his district. “It would be 
a source of much surprise and disappointment to me,” he 
says, “if a like situation were not frequently met with in 
very many parishes throughout the country.” In this work 
of the conversion of souls, as he points out, the laity are the 
most powerful auxiliaries: 

_ If the Faithful in my various charges had more actively 
interested themselves in their non-Catholic neighbors, the 
number of converts received could easily have been multi- 
plied three-fold. Our people are not sufficiently awake to 
their tremendous opportunities, and are not duly interested 
in the conversion of their fellow-citizens to the truth. If 
they were, converts would enter the Church in every parish 
and mission in the country. 


The laity may often exert a greater influence than the 
priest, and have access where he cannot gain it. The editor 
remarks upon the letter: 

Here is one Wyoming priest who has baptized four hun- 
dred and fifty adult converts and who has a congregation 
now, one-fourth of whom are converts to the Faith. Father 
Duffy does not say and cannot say that the essential factor 
in this great work is a priest with the self-sacrificing mission- 
ary spirit and untiring zeal for souls. What he does empha- 
size is that conversions in his section could have been trebled 
had Catholic laymen done their part. 

To effect the conversion of our country the zeal of the 
priest and the zeal of the laity must combine, and converts 
themselves can, and frequently do become most fruitful mis- 
sionaries in this glorious apostolate. 





In a paper entitled “Second Thoughts on This War,” con- 
tributed to the January Scribner's by Fohn Galsworthy, he 
cleverly describes, in the following passage, what different 
opinions regarding a gored ox are entertained by those who 
own it and by those who do not: 


One day we read in our journals how an enemy Socialist 
or Pacifist has raised his voice against the mob passions and 
war spite of his country, and we think: “What an enlight- 
ened man!” and the next day, in the same journals, we read 
that So-an-So has done the same thing in our own country, 
and we think: “My God! He ought to be hung!” Today we 
listen with enthusiasm to orations of our statesmen about the 
last drop of our blood, and the last pennies in our purses, 
and we think: “That is patriotism!” Tomorrow we read 
utterance by enemy notables about arming the cats and dogs, 
and exclaim: “What truculent insanity!” We learn on Mon- 
day that some disguised fellow-countryman has risked his 
life to secure information from the heart of the enemy’s 
country, and we think: “That was real courage!” And on 
Tuesday our bile rises at discovering that an enemy has 
been arrested in our midst for espionage, and we think: 
“The dirty spy!” Our blood boils on Wednesday at hearing 
of the scurvy treatment of one of ourselves resident in the 
enemy’s country. And on Thursday we read of the wrecking 
by our mob of aliens’ shops, and think: “Well, what could 
they expect, belonging to that nation!” When one of our 
regiments has defended itself with exceptional bravery, and 
inflicted great loss on the enemy, we justly call it, Heroism. 
When some enemy regiment has done the same, we use the 
term, Ferocity. The comic papers of the enemy guy us, and 
we think: “How childish!” Ours guy the enemy and we 
cry: “Ah! that’s good!” Our enemies use a hymn of hate, 
and we despise them for it. We do our hate in silence, and 
feel ourselves the better for the practice. 


In the writer’s opinion, the whole cause of the war is a 
lamentable lack of “the sense of beauty” on the part of the 
belligerents. If the fierce combatants on either side were 
only equipped, it seems, with more of that “extra sensitive- 
ness to proportion, form, color, sound,” the war would soon 
end, or rather it would never have begun at all. When peace 
returns at last, every European State should be provided with 
a new functionary called the Minister of the Extra Sense of 
Beauty, without portfolio. 



















